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SECTARIANISM AND EDUCATION. 

Tur battle of the sects over the education question is by 
no means settled. Mr. Forster thought he had accomplished 
that feat by the compromises to which he consented while 
the Primary Education Act was under discussion in Parlia- 
ment; but we fancy he must by this time feel the force of 
the truth that compromises of principle never settle any- 
thing. On matters of detail compromises may safely be 
made—indeed, are often unavoidable; but to compromise 
principles is to sacrifice them, and so open fresh doors for 
controversy. And so it has proved in the education question ; 
the controversy between sectarian revsvs unsectarian in- 
struction is likely to rage as fiercely, if not more so, than 
Othe result, though much to be deplored, is not surprising, 
for the twenty-fifth clause of the Act, and the spirit in 
“eee the Educational Department seem disposed to work 

t, practically make over the primary education of the 
aloe to the managers of denominational schools; or, 
more accurately speaking, to the Church of England, for to 
that body belong the great bulk—in fact, nearly the whole— 
of the existing schools; and the permission accorded to 
school boards to pay fees out of rates to denominational 
schools in effect confers a new endowment on the Church. 


It 1 was not likely that ‘Nonconformists would rest contented 


with this arrangement, or that Churchmen would abstain 
from taking advantage of it; and so the Birmingham League, 
backed by Dissenters everywhere, have inaugurated a campaign 
for the abolition of the obnoxious twenty-fifth clause, and 
for cstablishing the principle that the education paid for out 
of rates levied from the entire community shall be of a 
purely secular character. To this complexion must things 
come at last, or the community must submit to see the train- 
ing of its children handed over to the religious body that 
happens to be dominant for the time being. There is no 
middle course; and for Government and Parliament to 
act as though there were, is merely to palter with a great, 
question, and to sacrifice one of the most precious liberties 
of the people—freedom of conscience. When men—and 
especially clergymen—have the power and the opportunity, 
they will proselytise, conscience clauses to the contrary not- 
withstanding. Mr. Forster's Act gives this opportunity to 
the Church, and we may be quite sure that Churchmen will 
use it, or, at all events, will be suspected of using it; 
and thus distrust, contention, and ill-feeling must be gene- 
rated. Hence the dissatisfaction with the existing state of 
things; hence the renewed agaitation among Dissenters, 


embodied by the Birmingham movement ; and hence the im- 


Pens 
: 


possibility of 2 acquiescing in the compromise of. 1870, to 
which, by-the-way, Nonconformists never agreed, though an 
‘attempt is now being made to pretend that they did. ‘To be 
called upon to pay for dogmatic teaching, of which one does 
not approve, in schools, is quite as oppressive as to be called 
upon to pay for like teaching from pulpits; and it is not 
likely that the country, after having disestablished the Irish 
Church in obedience to the great principle of religious 
equality, and abolished church rates in England for a like 

reason, will resile into the slough of sectarianism implied in 
making education an affair of denominations—in reality, 
handing it and the funds levied for its support over to the 
Church, 

To be sure, Dissenters might redress the balance by 
imitating their brethren in Scotland: they might build a 
school in connection with every chapel, and support these 
schools partly out of local rates, partly by fees paid by the 
scholars, and partly from grants out of the Parliamentary 
vote for education—as Churchmen have done and are doing. 
But this would be simply to widen and perpetuate the very 
evils it is most desirable to eliminate from our educational 
system: it would merely be to adopt the exploded fallacy 
of concurrent endowment; it would make denominational 
rivalries more rampant than ever; it would further embitter 
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the most bitter of 
so-called theological jealousy ; and it would degrade what 
ought to be national institutions into mere sectarian recruit- 
ing-offices. Are we prepared to sink down into this state of 
things after all our boasted strivings after universal and free 
education? We believe the country will return a decidedly 
negative answer to this question, and that, if Ministers per- 
sist in their present policy, they will find the direct front 


movement begun in Birmingham much more dangerous than | 


the flank operation supposed to have been concealed by the 


much talk lately. 
An additional illustration, had one been needed, of the 


danger of paltering with a principle, is afforded by the mani- | 


festo just issued by the Irish Roman Catholic prelates, who, 


after all, only seek to apply in Ireland the rule adopted in | 
, decoration has been introduced only where it could serve @ useful 


England. Mr. Forster's Act has, as we have shown, placed 
education in England and Wales practically under the control 
of the clergy of the sect supposed to be possessed of the largest 
measure of influence and power — numerically, socially, 
monetarily, and territorially—the Established Church; and, 
having done so, it is diflicult to see with what face, or on 
what rule of fair play, a similar control can be denied to the 
clergy of the most numerous, though, it may be, not the 
most wealthy and influential, sect in Ireland—the Roman 
Catholics. 


| with stairs 8 ft. wide. 


| offices. 


If it be right for the largest sect in England to | 


dominate in educational matters here, merely because it is | 


the largest, it cannot be wrong for the largest sect in Ireland 
to dominate in educational matters there. What is sauce for 
the goose ought to be sauce for the gander; and if it be 
unsafe and unwise, as is contended, to yield purely denomi- 
national education in Ireland because the priests would 
dictate the instruction to be given in the national schools, 
it can neither be safe, nor wise, nor fair to retain the deno- 
minational system in England, and so leave a like power of 
dictation in the hands of the parsons. Out of this dilemma 
there is no escape, save one; and that is, to restrict the 
national schools, and all schools participating in public 
money, from whatever source derived, to the work of impart- 
ing purely secular instruction; and to this complexion, we 
repeat, things must come at last. We may, therefore, as 
well adopt the secular principle soon as late. 

We pay little heed to the cry of “ Godless education” 
raised by Dr. Cullen and his colleagues. That was a cry to 
be expected from them, and is, after all, only a bolder 
expression of the same feeling that animates the advocates 
of denominationalism among ourselves. It is not ‘ God- 
less’ but non-sectarian teaching that is feared alike by 
priest and parson ; it is not the undermining of Christianity 
and of true religion, but of sacerdotal influence, that both 
deprecate ; it is not that men should learn to think, but that 
they may chance to think differently from what the clerg 
wish, that is the real foundation of the opposition to mixed 
education in Ireland and to non-denominational education 
in England. And as it is for the interests of mankind that 
men*should be able to think, and that thought should be 
free, whatever effect its freedom may have on creeds and the 
influence of priestcraft, called by whatsoever name it may 
be, it is the duty of all true friends of intellectual liberty to 
contend strenuously that no improper interference shall be 
permitted in the imparting of school instruction—the only 
means whereby men and women can acquire the power of 
thinking for themselves; which brings us back to our old 
proposition—that national education, primary and advanced, 
to be worth anything, must be unsectarian, non- 
denominational: that is, simply secular. 

The Irish Catholic prelates declare that mixed education— 
that is, education not under their exclusive control—is dan- 
gerous to the “faith and morals”’ of their flocks, It may 
be so; but, in that case, the irresistible inference is that the 
faith must be weak indeed, and the morals fragile, that can 
be jeopardised by “setting of little boys copies,” teaching 
them to spell, cast accounts, and to have a slight acquaint- 
ance with the history and geography of their own and other 
countries, which is about the sum of the instruction im- 
parted in primary schools. And even should the scholars go 
further, and apply the implements of thought and culture— 
rudimentary though they be—to the investigation of high 
themes, as we hope many of them will, true faith and sound 
morals can have nothing to fear; for it is absurd to contend 
that knowledge, understanding, and appreciation of the 
Creator's works and will, as shown in nature and revelation, 
can possibly be “ Godless.” The result of such investi- 
gation—of the acquisition of such knowledge, understanding, 
and appreciation—may not be approval of priestly fables 
and glosses, but it is quite possible that it may be all the 
more truly “Godly”? on that account. At all events, the 
faith and morals that cannot bear honest investigation have 
no true “reason of existence,” and pleas in their defence 
have small title to consideration. 


THE NEW REFORM CLUBHOUSE, MANCHESTER. 
Tue men of Manchester seldom do things by halves. If they 
undertake an enterprise at all, they usually carry it out 
thoroughly ; and this is markedly true as regards the New Reform 
Clubhouse, inaugurated last week by a banquet, at which Earl 
Granville presided. The Manchester Reform Club was estab- 
lished in 1866, and for some time its members occupied temporary 
rooms in a warehouee, reaching from Spring-gardens to Brown- 
street. As their numbers gradually increased it became necessary 
to provide a suitable home, and for this purpose a site of 1000 
ards frontage, facing Upper King-street, Brown-street, and 
Decine- gardens was acquired abouta year ago, and upon this site 
the club has been erected, the total cost of the land, buildings, 
and furniture being about £60,000. The entrance in King-street 


is by handsome iron gates, leading into a magnificent hall, which 
is lighted from the roof, and the walls of which are divided into 
nels by columns of red porphyry. 
Yenetian, freely treated, 


The style o! «rcLitecture is 
The material is Yorkshire froestone, 


| Upon the roof, 


new political-social alliance about which we have heard so | whieh rises a pyramidal roof, 


| The east front is of five floors, one 


all contentions—that which arises out of | With which the dark-coloured Shap granite columns of the door- 


way and of the windows contrast well, On each side of the door 
are two double-light windows. Above is an elegant balcony, and 
the central window of the five on the second floor (the dining- 
room) opens upon this balcony. The capitals of the columus 
supporting these windows are enriched with sculpture, as are the 
ends of the arches over the windows. The third floor is lighted 
by five windows, in pairs: above all rises an open parapet. 
the east and west angles of this front are turrets, corresponding 
with the main front except that each of the three windows on the 
nfiddle floor is smaller than the adjoining ones; ubove them are 
panels containing emblematic lifesize figures, those on the east 
turret representing the “Arts and those on the west the Sciences. 
each turret is a lantern, with a parapet, above 
The Spring-gardens side of the 
building has an irregular front, occasioned by the shape of the 
site. From King-street a railing marks the boundary of the 
site in Spring-gardens; beyond it, in Spring-gardens, the front 
is parallel to the street. The angle thus obtained is occupied by 
an oriel of two stories, with a Decorated window in each story. 
while in keeping with the 
general design, is less ornate than the south front. All through 
ourpose, and the effect is pleasing. The principal doorway leads, 
y a vestibule 15 ft. wide, to the staircase, which is 28 ft. by 23 ft., 
This is the only portion of the ground floor 
occupied by the club, the remainder of the space being let as 
On the first landing is a lavatory, with the necessary 
adjuncts; 6 few steps farther is the main dining-room, 79 ft. by 
32 ft., a tine, airy apartment, with an outlook into King-street. 
The walls are painted with an elaborate pattern, having an effect 
like tapestry. The ceiling is of pitch pine, decorated in colour. 
Provision is made for the necessary serving accommodation in ad- 
joining rooms, On the next or mezzanine floor are puvete dining 
and committee rooms, which front Brown-street; but above the 
principal dining-room is a billiard-room, 80 ft. by 33ft. The fine 
staircase is of polished pine and walnut-wood; the landings, as 
well as the floors, both of the billiard and dining rooms, are of 
parquetry or inlaid woodwork, made in Germany. The smaller 
rooms are, in some cases, handsomely decorated. The kitchen is 
placed on the top floor, with two hoists or lifts, worked by a steam 
eugine, to send things up and down. There are reading-rooms and 
smoking-rooms on the upper floor, with rooms for the officials and 
servants of the club. A set of Schildberg’s atmospheric bells has 
been fitted up for the service of the different apartments. 

The architect is Mr. Edward Salomons, of Manchester, who 


was the architect of the Free-Trade Hall and the Prince’s Theatre | 


in that city, and of the Prince’s Theatre at Liverpool. The con- 
tractors for the building were Messrs. R, Neill and Sons; the 
interior decorations, after Mr. Salomons’ designs, were done by 


Mr. J. J. Harwood; and Messrs, T. R. and E, Williams did the | 


carving and sculpture, 


Jig reign Intelligence, 


FRANCE. 


Most of the Presidents of the Councils-General are favourable 
to the policy of the Government. It is calculated that fifteen of 
the presidents out of the eighty-seven are Radical. M. Pouyer- 
Quertier has been elected President of the department of the 
Seine-Inférieure, M, Casimir Périer of the department of the 
Aube, and M. Colmar of the department of Lot. The Duc 
d@’Aumale has been elected President of the department of the 
Oise. At the first meeting of the Council-General of Corsica it 
was proposed that the President should at once be chosen, the 
object being to bring forward Prince Napoleon for the ollice. The 
motion was lost by 28 to 26 votes. It is thought probable that 
this is not the only defeat the Prince will sustain. On the ground 
that he has not the necessary property qualification, his election 
to the Council is likely to be declared void. 

The elections for the Municipal Council of Marieilles took place 
on Sunday. The contest ley between the Kadicals and ultra- 
Radicals, and was greatly in favour of the latter. 

The Prussians have commenced the evacuation of the six de- 
partments specified in the Franco-German Convention, the rati- 
fication of which has been exchanged between the two Govern- 
ments. 

An extensive military establishment is to be ereated at Rouen, 
comprising a school of artillery, an arsenal, and a polygon of 
artillery, There will also be an intrenched camp nine miles from 
the city, between Montville and Quincampoix, and the erection of 
several forts is also probable. M. Thiers has written a letter to 
General Valaze, warmly urging the matter, and promising to lay 
the first stone of the new buildings. The proposed intrenched 
camp is connected with a general system of what may be styled 
‘concentric defence,’’ which consists in increasing the power of 
resistance in proportion as the attack approaches the centre. 
With this view a complete series of intrenched camps will be 
formed at Rouen, Havre, Chalons, Bourges, Tours, Langres, and 
Dijon, and in other places where the formation of these camps 
may be necessary to carry out the system. 

A general order has been issued by the Minister of War remind- 
ing the officers in the army that they are not allowed to publish 
pamphlets or to write to the newspapers, and that by doing so 
wey render themselves liable to arrest, and even to dismissal from 

@ service. 

It is stated that M. Pouyer-Quertier has ceased to buy bills on 
foreign capitals, there being swficient funds in hand to pay the 
fourth half milliard of the indemnity. M, Pouyer-Quertier has 
been made a Grand Officer of the Legion of Honour. 

The efforts of the Government and the Bank of France to relieve 
the monetary crisis have not B i produced much effect. No one 
can get at apy specie at the Bank in exchange for notes without a 
police certificate that he is in trade, and that the money is re- 
fone, for business purposes. Even then, in exchange for a 

000-franc note, only 100f. are given in silver; the rest is in 
smaller notes. 

_ The post of Commander-in-Chief of the Army of Africa is abo- 
lished, and the commandants of three provinces are henceforth 
subject directly to the orders of the Minister of War in Paris, 
General Lacroix has gained decided successes over the insurgents 
in Algeria. The chiefs are prisoners, and are being escorted to 


Constantine, 
H SWITZERLAND. 
The Swiss representative in Berlin has been empowered to con- 
clude a treaty with bepra | in reference to the St. Gothard Kail- 
way similar to the one a! ly concluded with Italy. 


ITALY. 

The King has appointed Nov. 27 for the meeting of the Itali 
bh <a wr in the city of Rome. Hedealerions 
© Opinione states that a convention has been signed bet 
as  gerem Pee Finan - ot te National Bank, and he Bank of 

aples, stipulating that all State mone transacti 
effected by those two establishments. satel iy stand 
Cries of ‘‘ Down with the Pope!’’ having been raised, some days 
since, under the windows of the Vatican, a strict inquiry has been 
made, and it has been proved that there was no Roman among 
those who acted in this manner. 


; SPAIN. 
The Spanish Congress is engaged in a long debate on the In- 
ternational. Very strong speeches have been made against that 


body. 
7 _ ... GERMANY. 
In Wednesday's sitting of the German Parliament the conven- 


At 


| accomplishment of the task, 


stitution of certain provisions of the convention for the 
guarantees hitherto afforded by France had been Botepé vd 
interest of both the contracting parties, He atta eno 
occupation of the French Departments was necessarily ab “he 
to us; the monetary securities which were to be entered imreet 
0 


territorial] 


the association of bankers to the amount of 65 ry 
unacceptable, inasmuch as the Imperial Gereranen Were 
obtain redress in case of a change of Government -e d not 
On this account a different mode of settling the questi ves 
agreed upon, with the sanction of the Binperot—rameirn Was 
neutralisation of the evacuated departments. We beliew. the 
we have thereby essentially contributed to the consolidation. Po Mt 
neighbour's political condition, not injuring them moro th 
appears necessary for our own security. The territory still ocoyy,.4 
by us offers equally sufficient guarantees for three and » halts 


for three milliards.’’ With regard to the provisi 

vention which relate to the transitory custome pares lagetas 
connection with Alsace and Lorraine, Prince Bismarck a ater 
that it was at first intended to do without any transitory cane - 
arrangement, but it was difficult to decide whether the solit ee 
advantages of such a measure would outweigh the onan eh 
drawbacks, With regard to the territorial arrangements, Pri1, - 
Bismarck stated that the French Government had claimed oe 
strips of territory on the Luxembourg frontier and a 1 ses 
industrial establishment, but that these demands had bs 


refused, 
_ AUSTRIA. 

The Emperor of Austria is again in political trouble with hi 
heterogeneous subjects. The Bohemians make claims to bai 
their nationality and special institu' ions recognised, as were t}y, ae 
of Hungary some time since, To those claims the Hohenw rt 
Cisleithan Ministry are to a certain extent favourable, while ( 
Beust and the Austro-Hungarian Ministry oppose them, 
expected that a compromise would have been effected, | 
Austrian Journal of Wednesday says that, although a formal de- 
cision has not og been arrived at by the Emperor, there cay 
hardly be a doubt that a political compromise must be considere:| 
as abandoned, The reply to the address of the Bohemian Dict 
framed by the Minister of State and Count Andrassy, is declar¢ 
unacceptable by the Hohenwart Ministry as well as by the Czeck 
leaders present in Vienna. ‘The latter are expected to send in au 
answer, together with a detailed statement of the'r reasons 
shadowing forth the probability of the Bohemian Diet not sendin. 
deputies to the Reichsrath. The Austrian Journal hints at th. 
resignation of the Hohenwart Ministry should that contingency 


arise, 
THE UNITED STATES. 

The Federal laws against polygamy are being enforced at Utal 
and several more arrests have been made. : 

Mr. Secretary Boutwell has declined to issue new registration- 
papers for the schooner Horton, to replace those seized by thy 
Dominion authorities, and has further decided that the vessel nust 
remain at Gloucester until some action has been taken by thw 
Canadian authorities, : 

Great excitement prevails at Winnepeg in consequence of a 
reported discovery of gold near Lake Shebandowan, A great 
number of people are proceeding thither. 


. BRAZIL. 

The Emancipation Bill passed the Senate, on the 27th ult., | y 
33 against 4 votes. The galleries were crowded by persons d&- 
sirous of hearing the result of the division, and the passage of tle 
measure was greeted with loud cheering. The Government has 
addressed a circular to the Governors of the provinces and other 
authorities, recommending them to carry out the provisions of the 
emancipation law immediately, The Benedictine Order has 
emancipated all its slaves, to the number of 1600, 


INDIA, 

By the arrival of the Bombay mail we have full details of the 
murder of Mr, Justice Norman, in Calcutta, on the 20th ul’, 
Much sorrow was expressed in the city when the circumstanc s 
became known. On the day of the funeral business was entirely 
suspended and all the public offices were closed. According to thu 
Indian Daily News the assassin was under the influence of bhayy/ 
when he committed the crime. Upon recovering from this he nu 
longer feigned madness, or refused to answer the questions of the 
police, but made them acquainted with his place of residence, and 
accompanied them to the spot. He stated, in the first instance, 
that he was a native of Constantinople, but it seems that liv 
comes from Cabul. Many documents have been found which, it 
is thought, will remove the mystery at present surrounding the 
murder. The execution of the culprit had been postponed. 


or 
Count 
It was 
ut the 


A WELL-DRESSED LADY, of about forty-five, fell dead in an apoplectic 
fit, on Sunday, in the station of the Seine steamers, on the Piace de !s 
Concorde, Paris. She had on her person securities, payable to bearer, ‘vo 
the amount ef £4000, bat no paper showing her identity ; her body wes, 
therefore, taken to the Morgue. 


THE METROPOLITAN BOARD OF WORKS propose to open the rew 
thoroughfare named Queen Victoria-street, leading from the Victoria 
Embankment at Blacktriars Bridge to the Mansion House, on Saturday, 
Nov. 4. The opening of this thoroughfare will complete the new line of 
communicatieh between Westminster and the City. 


THE FIRST OF A SERIES OF CONFERENCES between the Bishop of I'y 
and his clergy was ope.ed on Tuesday at Cambridge. The right rev. 
prelate, in his opening address, spoke of the general expectation that gront 
and important political changes were pending; and, in allusion to the 
agitation for the disestablishment of the Church, he predicted that, if it 
succeeded, the power which would sweep it away must inevitably destroy «1 
other institutions, 

THE GOVERNMENT AND THE FENIAN PRISONERS.—The following is 
the text of the reply forwarded by the Home Secretary to the address to 
the Queen, adopted at the great meeting in Phoenix Park on Sept. 3 last :— 
“Whitehall, Oct. 17, 1871. Sir,—I am commanded by her Majesty to 
acknowledge the receipt of @ petition of the peovle of Dublin, adopted ata 
public meeting held in Phaznix Pa:k ou Sept, 3 iast, praying for the re 
of certain pers.ns who were not included in the recent amuesty, | x 
soldiers convicted by court-martial of Fenianism and prisoners implica 
in the rescue of a political prisoner at Manchester, purporting, it does! 
@ppear on what authority, to represent the wishes of the Irish people. Uc! 
Majesty accepts, and has acted on, the principle that political offerces 
should, when the danger arising from them has passet away, in conform! y 
with the sentiment of the age, be treated with leniency, But the marccr 
of Polico-Sergeant Brett was not, in her Majesty’s judgment, a political 
offence, and still lees can she consent to place in that category the co oduct 
of thoze who, by perjury and mutinous acts, have brought disgrace on the 
profession of gallant suldiers. Her Majesty commands me to add tia', 
while she recognises the humane feelings which have suggested a prayer of 
this nature, she cannot but regret that it has been presented, as it © t 
naturally raise hopes which could only end in disappointment. I have te 
honour to be, Sir, your obedient servant, H. A, Bruce.—P. J. Smyth, 
KEeq., M.P.” 


THE GERMAN POLAR EXPEDITION,—If the reports as to the German 
Polar expedition be accurate, this generation will see the great prollem 
solved, and the flag of science planted on the top of the earth. Dr. Petcr- 
mann, the celebrated geographer, i« said to have received detailed ac 
from Payer and Weibrecht, the leaders of the lat organised attack 0 
the icy fortrees of Nature, which make ic all bat certain that tbe Nort! 
Pole will soon be reached. Many Polar authorities, including the Doctor 
have always held that the proper road thither was by Spitabergen and the 
Gulf Stream. It is now declared that this warm current has Leen unmls- 
takably found running between Spitzbergen and Nova Zembia, with the 
effect of keeping open a circum-polar sea, which offers, it is thonght,#cle-r 
and easy approach to the long-attempud lat. 0, long. 0." Moreover, te 
open waters thus suddenly discovered “ swarm with whales,” and this ress 
will very quickly be tested by the Peterhead ships, which wi!l go anywhere, 
if oil is to be fished. But their captains will only tell us whether thie prt 
of the story is trae, and where they fiud the whales there they will s" )- 
Should not Koglaud, which has such historical claims to the glory of fret 
reaching the Pole, act upon the great news now transmitted ? Wich the 
memory of Franklin and all our noble Arctic herves to sustain, shou! we 
not send our flag forward with the next season into this new oprminy ¢ 
Momentons astronomical and meteorogical truths may depend upon toe 
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Shall Germany have the glory of it uct 
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tions concluded with France were read the firet and second time, | lenged? Vor the provent sho seems to have found the right way bal {et 


In the covrre of the debete Prince Bismarck eteterd that the av 


b- | gate is open ths geal has yet to be reeghed,- 


Deity Tetegrarh 


que EMPEROR NAPOLEON AND THE 

s prints, 
ius Ais rae on Monday, by the Emperor Napoleon to a 
man 


od to publish the result of the interview, 
on lish version of what took place :— 


The following 


yu 


the Ku 
ist pretended that the Bonapartists are conspiring. I do not believe it. 
Iris pt rties who feel themselves in a minority in the country who 
is 3 a to occult practices. It is only those who wish to impose 
1 iwe npon the larger number who conspire, When a man has been, | 
oH ave heen, during twenty three years at the head of a great nation, 
as Lon te has been animated by a single thought—the welfare of the 
ibe he preserves the sentiment of his dignity, the conviction of his 


cout and casts away from him the low intrigues which degrade those who 


rik waree tothem, Without illusions and without discouragement, I 
have ae the justice of the French people, and I am resigned to my fate, 

y Ut + nay be the decrees of Providence. Moreover, when one has 
Ms ch a height, the firat sentiment one experiences is not the 
to pgnin mount upon the pinnacle, but to seek the causes of the fall 
hada to explain one’s conduct and combat calumny, while still recog- 
one’s faults, In doing this one reviews the past, rather than seeks 
viele The future, and strives much more to justify oneself than to ac- 
to Lea h a restoration. Hence the legitimate desire to employ public 
comp’ refuting unjust attacks and of rectifying erroneous appreciations, 
meat ighten public opinion by truthful statements is a duty to those whom 
Te enli jas struck down ; while all agitation to attempt the re-estab- 
: nt of the Imperial régime would only retard the moral reaction 
|, hus already commenced, To all those who have come from France 


‘t me I have held the same language :—‘' I am opposed,” I have said 


] 
whit 


to vie i, “to either intrigues or plots. France needs repose to enable her 
eansver from ber disasters.” He would be most culpable who should 
w é ‘9 foment trouble for the advancement of his personal interests. The 


ent Government is merely provisional, and does not in the future 
Cy form of government. To attempt to overthrow it would be a 

j action ; though my rights remain still intact, and so long as the people 
va i] not have been regularly consulted, no decision of the Chamber can 
aes ent me from being the legitimate Sovereign of France. Many officers 
: ave written to me to ask if they should place themselves at the disposition 
arees present Government, and if I consented to release them from their 
t | have answered that, the question being plainly stated between 
on ron the one band and the most frightful anarchy on the other, they 
«ould not hesitate to serve their country ; but that I could not release 
om from their oath until, by a direct vote, the entire nation shall have 
en a definitive government. Thus you see, like the man in Horace, I 
be self in my right and my resignation, Strong in my own con- 
eience, Lrestrain the impatience of some and despise the treachery and 
insult of others. Lobserve. with a certain degree of satisfaction, that the 
Republic is forced to act with severity against the very men who, during 
‘cety-three years, attacked iny Government, and to adopt many of the 
: cs which I regarded as indispensable to the maintenance of order ; 
ht. as Tan not @ man of party, this feeling gives place in my heart to 
anorher and a stronger—the pain with which I see the destinies of France 
‘wivered over to the hezard of events, the fury of factions, the weakness 
of the wen in power, and the exactions of the foreigner. 


In reference to the recent publication of the letters addressed to 

hin by M. Lessines, the Emperor, in reply to a question of the 
Jincs’ correspondent, said :— 
e letters, as far as I can remember, are authentic; but surely I 
ve held responsible for the absurdities which people chose to address 
id the communications of M, Lessines never received from me any 
notice. I believed the man himself to be a sort of harmless lunatic, 
ju shall jadge. The first time I saw him, three or four years ago, he 
we walking borriedly up ard down the interior court of the Tuileries, 
Tyon send ng to learn what he wanted, he excitedly answered, ‘* My fate 
jin the Emperor’s hands.” “ How so?” “Because he is the only man 
wh con confer upon me the boon I desire,” ‘‘ Name your request.” “A 
~: Jl at the opera this evening.” ‘ Why do you not go and buy one?” 
” ible! Every seat is taken, The lady I wish to marry will be 
ther dI must see her.” Tohumour what I supposed to be a sort of harm- 
Jess idiosyncrasy (continned the Emperor, laughing heartily at the remem- 
prance), 1 gave orders to place in my strange visitct’s possession the coveted 
admission (o the opera, and he*went his way rejoicing. The next I heard 
of him Was in the suape of @ preposition to annex Belgium to France—a 
project to which I certainly did mot give the consideration my detractors 
pretend to believe. 

Much indignation is expressed by the Paris Temps at these de- 
clarations of the Emperor, Its first sentiment, it says, is one of 
huuiliation, Frauce gave up everything to the adventurer, 
delivered herself blindfold into his hands. He squandered every- 
thing, betrayed everything. Never before did incapacity so com- 
pletely assume the shape of crime. Replying to the statement of 
the Emperor that he is not conspiring against the French Govern- 
nient, the Zemps remarks that the man who speaks thus was & 
couspirator all his life, until he gained his ends by dint of 
“vudacity in deceit and of patience in cunning.’’ He may deplore 
the present condition of France, but he himself is answerable for 
it; and to accuse now those whom he has ruined and sacrificed is, 
the Zemps says, the ‘very height of impudence.’’ Writing on 
the same subject, the Debats points out that in declaring his 
ri-hts remain intact the Emperor takes no account of the almost 
unanimous vote of the Bordeaux Assembly deposing him, nor of 
the tact that the Assembly was elected by universal suffrage. 
Like the Zemps, it says that if the present position of France is as 
the Emperor describes it, he himself is responsible for it. 

[t is announced by a Paris paper that the Empress Eugénie 
will leave Spain this week, in order to return to England. 
According to the intelligence received by the Journal de Laris, 
the Emperor Napoleon has been suffering from rheumatism since 
lis return to Chiselhurst, and also from a tendency to somnolence. 
‘The medical men are afraid that the English climate will not suit 
him, und Dr, Conneau has advised him to pass the winter at 
a Stevan: The Emperor is, however, unwilling to leave 
Vughand, 

Vrince Napoleon arrived at Ajaccio, in Corsica, last Saturday 
evening, but no demonstration took place in his honour. Accord- 
ing to a letter in the Zemps, the Bonapartists appear to be losing 
uutluence in the island. “At the recent elections for the Councils 
General, the arrondissement of Bastia returned ten members 
opposed to the Imperialrégime. Ajaccio returned five. M. Conti, 
tie Emperor's private secretary, personally canvassed all 
the villages in the canton for which he was a candidate, 
but was, nevertheless, defeated by a young Republican. In 
o'her places even advanced Republicans were returned. In 
\juccio and Bastia, the principal towns, a large number of the 
‘icctors abstained from voting. Prince Napoleon is lodged in 
Corsica at the Villa Baciocchi. MM. Pietri, Conti, and Gavini 
ure with him. MM. Abbattucci and Galloni d’Istria, who have 
been thrown out for the Councils-General, do not at present show. 
Che Prince, who has made a violent political speech since his 
arrival in Corsica, intended to have visited Paris before going to 
‘orsica, but was deterred by the bad reception he received at 
Grenoble. He was, and is, in treaty with certain journalists for 
‘he foundation of a paper to be called either L’ Lmpire or Le 
‘ sfrage Universel, which would advocate the institution of an 
Lupire as a great, eternal, salutary, self-evolving principle quite 
irrespective of the personality of Napoleon III. The journal 
‘ised upon this subtle principle will, it is said, certainly appear 

lortly, but there are doubts whether Prince Napoleon will come 
‘oa final understanding with the projectors. 

M. Paul de Cassagnac, in the Paris Pays, assumes it to be 
proved—just as if the Prince’s unpopularity did not sufficiently 

‘count for the fact—that the hissing and hooting of Prince 
‘ipoleon at Grenoble was directly ordered by M. Thiers’s 
Government; characterises the event as a ‘direct provocation to 
“vil War’’—civil war for Prince Napoleon! and draws the moral 
that by way of reprisals the Bonapartist party would be justified 
‘strangling Jules Favre or JulesSimon. Singularly enough, the 
‘uys’ fellow-labourer, L’ Ordre, claims, as & privilege of the 
Douspartists, the right to resent insult by murder, A certain 
M. Broet, a friend of M. Clement Duvernois, a candidate for the 
‘ouncil-General in the Ardéche, was defeated. The Republican 
party, it seems, celebrated i's triumph by huzzahs in the streets 
and even under the windows of M. Broet. The Ordre says M. 

! Was armed, and it knows enough of his character to be sure 
1, Utby wretch who should have dared to cross the threshold of 
Ne oor would have "paid for his audacity with hin lifes 
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who called on his Majesty at Chiselhurst, and who was | 


ILLUS 


: THE DESTRUCTION OF CHICAGO. 
WE have now fuller accounts of the disaster at Chicago, and 

very sad story these accounts tell. The city has alm a 
literally been swept out of existence. None of the published 
accounts of the disaster give an adequate idea of the dreadful 
truth, except to one who knows from personal observation how 
completely the business, activity, wealth, culture, and beauty of 
the prairie metropolis were concentrated in the two or three square 
miles of compact streets which are now most thoroughly devas. 
tated. Situated at the south-western corner of Lake Michigan ‘its 
eastern front was built upon the water's edge, and its central 
portion traversed by the Chicago river, the sluggish stream which 
a remarkable engineering enterprise, completed only a few weeks 
ago, has turned backward in its course and diverted from the lake 
to the Mississippi. Two navigable branches—one flowing due 
north, the other due south—meet in the 
the united stream then turns sharply to 
into the lake. 
H, lined with wharves, warehouses, and 
crowded with the shipping of the lakes. The three portions of 
the city separated from each other by the river, and known 
respectively as the north, south, and west divisions, were of 
nearly equal extent, but of very unequal importance. Nearly 
all the trade of Chicago belonged to the south side. Here 
were most of the elevators, containing at the time of the fire about 
6,000,000 bushels of grain, Here were the railway freight and 
passenger stations. Here were all the banks, insurance offices. 
and Government buildings, the monster hotels for which Chicago 
was famous among Western cities, the beautiful white marble 
opera-house, the three or four theatres, the Courthouse, the post- 
office, the elegant hall of the Board of Trade, all the wholesale 
warehouses, and all the best retail shops. With the lavish extra- 
vagance characteristic of Chicago lite, the principal merchants 
made it a matter of pride to build the largest stores and fill them 
with the largest stock of goods to be found anywhere in America; 
and it was in the south division that all these commercial palaces 
were situated. The breadstuffs of all the North-West flowed into 
this busy mart on the one hand, the manufacturesand importations 
of the Atlantic ports s-ught it on the other; and here the 
immense system of exchanges was effected by which trade was 
kept perpetually moving between the Eastern and the Western 
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“Years must elapse before Chicago cau recover 
facilities for transportation will 
J » wud there is no present reason for expecting 
a decline in the average of the business of the ¢ ompany.”’ 


The Chicago Relief Fund ope i 
a, q r ned at the Mans se 
amounts to about £45,000, : shat 


THE IRISH ROMAN GATHOLIC BISHOPS ON 
a : EDUCATION. 
Tux Irish Roman Catholic Prelates have, 


the following , it is said, agreed to 


foes resolutions on the subject of national education : 
+ We hereby declare our unalterable conviction that Catholic 
education is indispensably necessary for the preservation of the 
faith and morals of our Catholic people. 2. In union with the 
Bishops of the Catholic world, we again renew 
-repeated condemuation of mixed educ ation, as intrinsi- 
cally and grievously dangerous to faith and morals, and tending 
| to perpetuate dissensions, insubordination, and disaffection in this 
country. 3. Recent events kuown to all, and especially the acts 
| of secret societies and of revolutionary organisations, have 
| Strengthened our convictions, and furnished conclusive evidence 
| that godless education is subversive not only of religion and 
morality, but also of domestic peace, of the rights of property 
and of all social order. 4, As religious equality, which acoording 
to the Constitution of this country, is our inalienable right. is in- 
| complete without educational treedom and equality, we demand 
| a8 &vight, that in all the approaching legislation on the subject 
| of education the principle of educational equality shall be acted 
| on. 95. We repudiate the pre ensions of those who, holding dif- 
| ferent religious principles from ours, seek to violate the civil 
| fights of our Catholic people by forcing upon us a system of 
| education repugnant to our religious convictions, and destructive 
| alike of our temporal and eternal interests. 6. In the present 
| efforts to force godless education on this country we recognise 
another phase of persecution for conscience sake, Hence, fol- 
lowing the example of our fathers, who sacrificed all earthly 
| interests and life itself rather than imperil their faith, we 
| shall never cease to oppose the Model Schools, the Queen's 
Colleges, Trinity College, and all similar institutions dangerous 
faith and morals of Catholics. 7. We call on our 


States. Yet the south side was not wholly given up to commerce, | Members of Parliament, as representatives of the feelings 


Along the lake shore were several avenues of the most costly | @tid interests of their constitue 
private dwellings, and the remoter portion of the division was a | 


favourite residence of the well-to-do citizens. The principal 
churches of all denominations were here, as well as most of the 
schools, Well, all this quarter has been absolutely demolished, 
with the exception of a fringe of unfinished blocks at the ex- 
treme southern end. No comment can express the magnitude of 
the disaster more forcibly than this simple statement. 

The north division had comparatively little rade. It was a | 
pretty, and even rather picturesque, quarter, with comfortable | 
wooden dwellings surrounded by gardens that were laid out when | 
Chicago was young and land was cheap, and it has disput: d with | 
Michigan and Wabash avenues on the south side the honour of | 
being ranked as the aristocratic end of the town. There is nothing | 
left of it now but its meaner outside portions. On the west were 
the houses of the poorer and middle classes, with small retail | 
shops, large timber-yards, warehouses of various descriptions, and 
most of the factories. ‘The destruction on this side was much less 
than elsewhere. Meany large manufacturing establishments are | 
saved; the great cattle-yards are untouched ; and a few second- 
class hotels are still standi The fire, in short, has burned over 
a district extending one back from the lake, and about three 
miles north and south, What remuins covers a large space on 
the map, but is practically little more than the outskirts of the | 
city. 

The conflagration began on Sunday night, Oct. 8. A boy took a 
kerosene lamp into a stable while he milked a cow. The cow 


kicked the lamp into a pile of straw, and in @ moment the build- 
ing was in flames. The firemen, exhausted by their labours at a 


itere nts, to sustain the principles 
embodied in these resolutions in Parliament and elsewhere, aud to 
Oppose any political party that will attempt to force upon this 
country any godless scheme of education or refuse to redress our 
admitted educational grievances. 8, In future elections of mem- 
bers of Parliament and other representatives we pledge ourselves 
to oppose the return of any candidate who will not uphold the 
ghee denominational education for our Catholic people. 

» Knowing the zealous attachment of our people to the Catholic 
faith, we invite them to hold meetings and sign petitions in their 
respective parishes, under the guidance of their clergy, making 
known their determination to accept no system of education ex- 
cept in conformity with the principles here announced. 10, We 
request his Eminence Cardinal Cullen, Archbishop of Dublin, to 
take immediate steps towards the establishment of a central train- 
ing school for the training of Catholic teachers, and we pledge 
ourselves to assist his Eminence by our subscriptions and by our 
best influence in our respective dioceses. 11, Contemplating with 
deep concern the melancholy wreck in other countries of all order, 
moral and social, mainly caused by the wide diffusion of a litera- 
ture immoral and hostile to religion and society, we, the Divinely- 
constituted guardians of the spiritual interest of our people, 
solicitous, moreover, for their FE. -wres and following the example 
of the Father of the Faithful, emphatically warn our flocks to 
abstain froin the perusal of all publications, in whatever form, in 
which the maxims of our holy religion and its ministers are mis- 
represented and assailed, and principles inculcated subversive of 
social order and Christian morallt . 12. These resolutions will be 
read on the first convenient Sunday at one of the public masses in 


large fire which had been extinguished only a few hcurs before, 
were late in aerivig, fie clumsy when they came. One of the 
strong winds to which Chicago is subjeet was blowing at the time, 
and the cinders were carried from roof to roof. Ina very few 
minutes the fire was beyond control. Four-fifths of the buildings 
in Chicago are of wood. The streets are paved with tarred 
wooded blocks. The side-walks, except in a portion of the 
business quarter, are of plank. The wind, increasing to | 
a gale, carried the flames across the river, and bore them 
towards the northern suburb. The shipping was consumed, 
the bridges were destroyed, the frame-houses caught like 
tinder, and brick, stone, and,iron warehouses, supposed to be 
fireproof, crumbled away like a house of cards. en the pave- 


each of the churches and chapeis of this kingdom. 


tears aR. gg lel gr pad of Dublin. 
JEORGE Conroy op of Ardagh, | ties hin 
}Jaues M‘Devirr, Bishop of Raphoe, j Secretaries. 


TUE STATUE OF THE LATE LORD DERBY, for which the Metropolitan 
Boaid of Works offered a site upon the Thames Kmbankment, is to be 
erected near the Houses of Parliament. 


THE ABOLITION OF PURCHASE,—The Military Secretary has been 
directed by his Royal Highness the Field Marshal Commanding-in-Chief to 
notify that the Secretary of State has decided that all applications for re 
tirement or exchange dated and left on or before the 3/st inst. with the 
commanding officer under whom the officer retiring or exchanging is serving 


ment began to blaze. The water-works were burned, so that fire- | shall be carried out and completed under the terms of the Warrant of 


engines were useless. The troops, under Major-General Sheridan, 
blew up a number of houses, but the wind carried the conflagra- 
tion across the ruins. 
when the I 
the flames back again upon the hitherto untouched dwellings south 
of the business quarter. All night, all the next day, all the 
second night, the fire was unchecked. At last the wind died 
away, and on Tuesday morning, Oct. 10, the blessed rain fell, and 
the devastation ceased. 


Dee, 27, 1870. 
TuE DEATH OF MR, ICHABOD CHARLES WRIGUT, of Mapperley Hall, 


The north division had been eaten out | Nottingham, well known as a translator of Dante and Homer, is announced. 
le veered round from south-west to north, and bore | Mr. Wright distinguished himself bo.h at Econ and at Magdalen, of which 


college he was formerly a fellow ; but fer many years he was engaged as a 
bunker at Nottingham, and it was amid the numerous cares and distractions 
of business that, like his distinguished contemporary, the historian of 
Greece, he accomplished his important contributions to literature. Mr. 
Wright married, in 1825, the eldest daughter of the late Lord Chief Justice 
Denman, and this Jady survives him. ‘heir eldest son, Lieutenant-Colonel 


The approximate estimate of the total losses is about 200,000,000 | Wright, of the Robin Hood Volunteers, was for @ short time M.P. for 


dols.; the area burned over is ovet 2000 acres. The number of | 
buildings burned is not below 20,000. The number of lives lost is | 
believed to be at least 200. There are about 100,000 persons in 
need of relief, Seven companies of troops have arrived, and others 
are expected. The cit reasonably quiet, and all necessary 
measures have been taken to secure good order. Every city and 
village in the north of any importance has started trains of pro- 
visions for the relfef of the sufferers. Railroad passes are fur- | 
nished to all who will leave the city. ah | 

To add to the horrors of the time eight incendiaries were actually | 
detected setting fire to houses on the west side, probably for the 
purposes of plunder. The mob shot some of them, and hanged 
the others on the nearest lamp-posts. For two days there was a 
horrible outbreak of drunkenness and rapine. The police were 
powerless ; the gaol and the lock-ups were burned. . 

A great deal of property will be saved, even from the midst of 
the burned district. Many vaults are, doubtless, uninjured; and 
many buildings will be restored with less expense than people now 
suppose. But under the most favourable aspect of the case the 
disaster is the most awful that has ever overtaken an American 
city, and perhaps the most sweeping of its kind of which there is 
record in history. The whole country is aroused. | Everybody is 
contributing for the relief of the sufferers; subscription lists are 
circulating in all the cities, and all classes, from the rich banker 
down to the policeman, are giving liberally. And in the midst of 
the smoking ruins the remnant of Chicago shows the same amazing 
enterprise and activity which have made it such a curiosity among | 
cities, The heaviest losers are already rebuilding their wareliouses 
and hotels. The ruined newspapers, having lost type, presses, 
subscribers, and advertising custom, are already publishing: the 
accounts of their own destruction. If the rapidity of the city’s 
first growth was wonderful, the suddenness of its resurrection 

omises to be still more marvellous. 
Pe telegram from Chicago to the Union Bank of London States 
that the banking-house of Messrs. Henry Greenbaum and Co, was 
in complete running order again. The bank vaults withstood the 
flames, and all the money, securities, books, and papers were 

ved, je. 
OT : Illinois Railway Company state that the passenger dépot 
and freight dépét of the company at Chicago were nearly de- 
stroyed, and that they lost about twenty freight cars. Thesmaller 
of their two elevators was also consumed, but the larger one (the 
capacity of which is the greatest of any in the West) was saved, 
with ite ontire contents, The losses of the vompany are covered 


| ing the machinery, and setting the building on fire, 


| chamber of charming objects. 


Nottingham. 


GUNPOWDER EXPLOSION NEAR KENDAL.—A very serious explosion 
took place on Sunduy morning at the works of the New Sedgwick Gun- 
powder Company (Limited), near Kendal. Shortly before ten o'clock the 
foreman and four other workmen were engaged in covering the roof of the 
pressing-house with felt, and were punching boles into the roof, which 
was made of sheet iron, It is surmired that a spark caused by the punch- 
ing must have ignited the powder in the room beneath, for while the men 
wore at work a terrific exploston occurred, blowing off the roof and shatter- 
Almost at the same 
moment the adjoining corning-hovse exploded, with similar results, The 
workmen in the neighbourhood hastened to the scene of the disaster, and 
two fire-engines on the premises were at once brought into play, and ex- 
tinguished the fire before the arrival of the fire brigade from Kendal. The 
foreman was found near the preesing-house, with both arms broken, and 
very much scorched, His jacket was torn from his body and blown into 
shreds, and his watch was found almost uninjured amongst the débris. The 
other men were found to have been more or less severely scorched. 
Portions of the débris were found several hundred yards from the scene of 
the explosion, and the concussion was felt for miles around, The quantity 
of powder in the mills at the time was not large, and therefore the results 
were not nearly so serious as they might otherwise have been, 


CAPTURE OF A LEADER IN TUE INDIAN MuTINY.—A letter from 
Calcutta, cated Sept. 27, seys :—"' If all our thoughts had not this week been 
directed to the murder of the Chief Justice, they would have been given to the 
identitication of Moulvi Liakat Ali, the rebel and murderer of 1857. He 
was captured at the Byculla railway station, Bombay, as long ago as July 5, 
but the captors, although they had long previously been watching him, and 
Lad proveit him a preacher of treason, bad no idea that they really had 
caught the scoundre: who, as mock Viceroy of the King of Delhi, held rtate 
and dealt murder in Allahabad in the crisis of the mutiny. It seemsasif he 
had for some years given up all thought of caution, and had moved about the 
country pretty much us he pleased, spreading sedition wherever he went, and, 
as far as can be determined, without any serious let or hindranceon the part of 


| theauthorities. At last, however, the pointof safety was passed, He was about 


to leave the railway station for the north when the police apprehended him. 
They found on bim a number of seditious documents and a bag containin, 

about £10, Attention was called, h »wever, to a curious bamboo stick, wi 

a crystal head. in his possession, and, on twisting off the head, the stick was 
found to be filled with small ingots of gold, amounting in value to about 
£200, The man has been identified by several persons who knew him 
during his short but terrible reign at Allahabad, and, among others, by @ 
European who had & narrow escape from his clutches. The prisoner is 
described as a good-looking man of abont fifty years of age, and proud of 
his looks. He has been greatly gratiticd, it is said, by his portrait. being 
taken ; one wonders if he dreame of figuring in due time in Madame Tussaud’s 
, He is imprisoned at Aiepabet, ee neler 

enie » identity, although he at first gave afalse name. It is iev 

nen raplicerseren Br formerly a sepoy in the 55th Native Infantry, bat had 
obtained his discharge some yeer prior to the mutiny, Officers and other 
enurvivore of the Gth Mative Infantry, whtel mutintett at Allahabad tn 1857, 


by, insurance in Huglond, Rallway affairs (say lottore received) 


will doubtless be hindersd fer 4 ahort time, but an early revival | 


have boot reyierted to pit thefhecives tn dom inieation with the taegic 
trates of Alinaabed.” 


ORLEANS PRINCES. 
THE PRINCE DE 


Francois - FERDINAND PuittpPe-Lovis-Manrir p'ORLEANS, 
Prince de Joinville, third son of the late King Louis Philippe, was 
born at Neuilly, Oct. 14, 1818. He entered the French navy at an 
early age, and in after years particularly distinguished himself at 
the taking of St. Juan d’Ullon. Educated with care, he gave 
early proof of considerable attainments, Nautical studies, how- 
ever, engaged his chief attention when once he was fairly em- 
barked in his profession ; and he became in time the favourite of 
the whole French navy. In 1841, when Louis Philippe had deter- 
mined to gratify the feelings of the nation by requesting the 
English Government to restore to France the remains of her great 


JOINVILLE. 


THE PRINCE DE JOINVILLE. 


Emperor, the Prince de Joinville was selected to command the 
Belle Poule frigate, the vessel charged with the service of convey- 
ing to Europe the body of Napoleon. Two years afterwards he 
married Donna Francisca de Braganza, the sister of Don Pedro II. 
| of Brazil. When the revolution of 1848 overturned the Constitu- 

tional Monarchy, the Prince was occupied with his naval duties. 
| He unhesitatingly accepted the misfortunes of his family, and 
| sought refuge in England, which he had previously, as his pub- 
| lished pamphlet shows, fixed upon as a prospective field for his 
| hostile and warlike exploits. He resided until recently with the 


rest of the Orleans family at Claremont. The Prince is an 

author. __ He published in the Revue des Deux Mondes his studies 

on the French navy (1844-52), which attracted much attention. 
On defeat and disaster befalling the French arms in the war 


with Germany last year, Prince de Joinville offered his services fo 
his country ; but, from reasons of state, the offer was declined by 
the Government of National Defence, After the conclusion of 
peace and the election of the National Assembly—the law pro- 
scribing both branches of the Bourbon family having been re- 
pealed—the Princes of the House of Orleans returned to France, 
and Prince de Joinville has been elected a member of the Assembly, 
but has not yet taken his seat. 


THE DUC D'AUMALE, 
Hennri-EvGenr-Pui.irrr-Lovis p'OrLEANS, Duc a‘ Aumale, 
was born, at Paris, Jan. 16, 1822, and is the fourth son of the late 
King Louis Philippe and his Queen Marie Amélie. He was edu- 
cated, like his brothers, in the College Henri IV., and at the age 
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oct, 28, 1871 
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of seventeen entered the arm I 
1 . In 1840 he accompanied his 
brother, the Duc d’Orleans, to Algeria, and took part in the 
wie which followed. He returned to France the fol- 
vole, Fy ear, and completed his military education at Courbe- 
head of rom 1842 to 1843 he was again in Algeria, where, at the 
rilli of the sub-division of Medeah, he conducted one of the most 
princes campaigns of the war, capturing the camp and all the 
and ae dence of Abd-el-Kader, together with 3600 prisoners 
tenant. queer treasure, for which service he was made a Lieu- 
Constay eneral and appointed to the command of the province of 
ara, antine. In 1844 he directed the expedition against Bis- 
Bombon in the same year married Marie Caroline Auguste de 
n, daughter of Prince Leopold of Salerno, who was born on 


THE DUC D'AUMALE. 


April 26, 1822, In 1847 the Duc d’Aumale succeeded Marshal 
Bugeaud as Governor-General of Algeria, which position he filled 
upon the surrender of Abd-el-Kader to the French authorities, 
On receipt of the news of the revolution of February, 1848, he 
resigned his command into the hands of General Cavaignac, and 
joined the ex-Royal family in England. In company with his 
toothen, the Prince de Joinville, he protested against the de- 
cree banishing his family from France, and subsequently resided 
chiefly in England, devoting himself to literary pursuits. At the 
commencement of the year 1861 a pamphlet, addressed by him to 
Prince Napoleon Bonaparte, excited an immense sensation, and a 
sort of political persecution at the hands of the French authori- 
ties,. who condemned the printer and publisher of it to fine and 


imprisonment, The Literary Fund of London thereupon invited 
the Duke to preside at their annual dinner, on which occasion his 
speech also excited attention. The Duc d’Aumale, as heir of the 
great house of Condé, possesses an ample fortune. He has issue 
two sons, Louis-Philippe-Marie-Leopold d’Orleans, Prince de 
Condé, born in 1845, and Francois- Louis-Marie- Philippe d’ Orleans, 
Duc de Guise, born in 1854. 

Like his brothers, the Duc d’ Aumale wished to serve his country 
in her misfortunes; but his services, like theirs, were declined, 
and for the same reasons. The Duke, however, is now also 
reinstated in all his rights as a French citizen, is a member of the 
Assembly, and is considered the most astute politician of his 
family. 5 


OCT. 28, 1671 


ILLUSTRATED TIM KS” 


THE ALLEGED POLITICO-SOCIAL ALLIANCE. 


us following report was printed and circulated among the 
persons privy to the proposal of an alliance between certain Con- 
servative leaders and other gentlemen, on the one side, and repre- 
sentatives of the working classes on the other :— 
“PRIVATE AND CONFIDENTIAL.—PROPOSED NEW ASSOCIATION, 

*““A meeting of the Council of Skilled Workmen was held on 
Thursday, Aug. 10, at 10, Bolt-court, to receive the report of the 
president, Mr. Scott Russell, on the result of the negotiations 
with which he had been charged at the meeting of the council 
held, oa Jan. 27 and Feb. 3, at the Albion Hotel, Bridge-street. 
The chairman now reported that his negotiations had been suc- 
cessful; that all the objects proposed had been obtained. The 
difficulties, also, that had to be overcome had turned out quite as 
formidable as he had expected, and their enemies had proved quite 
as numerous and powertul as he had anticipated when he told the 
council that his negotiations would at least occupy three months 
and more—probably six months. From Feb, 3, when he received 
his authority from the council, to Aug. 4, when he received the 
pleasing tidings he had now to communicate, was precisely five 
months, The first portion of these six months had been occupied 
in negotiations which resulted in entire failure. ‘The peers 


and legislators who were occupied during that time in the endea- | 


vour to form a council of legislators sufliciently united and 
powerful to carry through both Houses of Parliament legislative 
measures to accomplish the seven objects of this association 
were obliged to abandon the task, after three months of 
hard work; and in May last the chairman found himself obliged 
to begin his work all over again. This first attempt had been to 
unite peers and legislators chiefly with what is called the Liberal 
party. The second attempt was, therefore, necessarily directed 
to what is called the Conservative party. After three months of 
negotiation this party has been thoroughly and satisfactorily 
united in a representative council of peers and legislators. They 
thought it wise to ask the adhesion of some of the abler men in 
the first party, some of whom, the chairman was glad to say, had 
accepted the duty; but the bulk of the council was Conservative. 
On Aug. 4 your Chairman waited on the chairman of this newly- 
constituted council, and received from him an official statement te 
the following effect:—‘ That the council of legislation for the 
well-being and well-doing of English skilled workmen accept the 
proposition made to them by Mr, Scott Russell, as president of the 
council of representative working men, constituted in January 
last. They accept the responsibility of advising with that council 


regarding the legislative measures necessary to promote their | 


physical, moral, and intellectual welfare. They accept the respons — 


sibility of preparing legislative measures for carrying the objects 
of the working meh into effect and of bringing in and passing those 
measures through both Houses of Parliament. They do not con- 
ceal from themselves the great opposition which those measures 
will enconnter in passing through Parliament; but they consider 
it their duty to make earnest efforts for the better understanding 
and closer union of the separate classes of society; and, retaining 
to themselves perfect freedom of judgment and decision on the 
wisdom of the measures proposed to them, and the ex- 
pedient modes of giving them effect, they cordially unite 


with the working men for the promotion of the common 
good.’ ‘This council of legislation (continued the chairman) 


comprehends earls, lords, baronets, and one commoner. Its 
number is at present limited to ten, but it may, if expedient, be 
extended to fifteen, which is the number composing the council 
of working men. ‘The chairman further stated that as soon as 
desirable, with the consent of all the members of both councils, 
a complete list of their names would be exchanged, and it would 
be a matter for the consideration of the two councils when anc 
how publicity should be given to the objects and the organisations 
now undertaken, 
mature publicity would tend to strengthen their numerous and 
powerful enemies, ‘The chairman, in conclusion, stated that he 
did not wish this meeting now or hastily to adopt measures or pass 
resolutions. Their next duty was to propose suitable measures to 
give effect to the objects of their association, and ho entreated 
every member of council to devote his leisure to considering the 
wisest measures of legislation and the most powerful mechanism 
of organisation for carrying them into effect, and so to prepare 
for an important meeting of all the members after the holidays.’ 
The following are the seven objects agreed upon:—‘*‘ 1. To rescue 
the families of our workmen from the dismal lanes, crowded 
alleys, and unwholesome dwellings of our towns, and plant 
them out in the clear, where, in the middle of a gardeu, in a 
detached homesteid, in wholesome air and sunshine, they may live 
and grow up strong, healthy, and pure, under the influences of a 
well-ordered home. 2. To enable this to be effectually carried out, 
there must be created a perfect organisation for the self-government 
of counties, towns, and villages, with powers for the acquisition and 
disposal of land for the common good. 3, Thenext conditions of the 
wellbeing of the skilled workman is, that a day’s labour shall consist 
of eight hours of honest work. 4, Ln addition to schools for ele- 
mentary education, there shall be provided schools for practical 
knowledge and technical skill in the midst of the homesteads. 
5, For the moral and physical well-being of the people, places of 
public recreation, knowledge, and refinement shall organised 
as parts of the public service. 6. Public markets shall be erected 
in every town for the sale of goods in small quantities, of best 
quality, at wholesale prices. 7. There shall be provided a great 
extension of the organisation of the public service on the model 
of the Post Office for the common good.’’ The report thea ends 
with this special notice:—‘' After some consideration it was 
agreed to adjourn the further consideration of the chairman's 
report, and a special meeting of the council was ordered to be 
convened at 10, Bolt-court, on Thursday evening, Sept. 28, at 
which you are urgently requested to be present. Chair to be 
taken at eight o’clock,’’ It appears that as far as Mr. William 
Allan, the secretary of the Amalgamated Society of Engincers, 
whose interview with Mr. Scott Russell has gone the rounds of 
the papers, is concerned, he attended but one meeting on the 
subject. That was in January, and the meeting was a pre- 
liminary one. With the alleged subsequent negotiations, Mr. 
Allan had nothing whatever to do, and he knows of no document 
having been signed by the peers or the working class repre- 
sentatives. He never saw such a document, aud does not believe 
it was ever in existence, It wiil be perceived by the * private 
and confidential ’’ report quoted above, that the chairman, Mr. 
Scott. Russell, did not on Aug. 4 receive from the ‘Council of 
Legislation’ an agreement, sigued by the peers, but simply an 
ollicial statement by the chairman, 


The daily papers have been requested to publish the following 
statement with reference to recent rumours as to a supposed 
** New Social Movement.’’ It would have been published sooner 
had it not been for the diflicu.ty of consultation between persons 
widely scattered and much engaged. 

Early in the summer Mr. Scott Russell applied to one cf the 
gentlemen whose names have been mentioned in connection with 
this matter on behalf of a council of representative working 
men, of which he was chairman, and he expressed a strong wish 
that some leading members of both Houses should consent to act 
together in considering the reasonable requirements of the work- 
ing classes and such legislative measures os might be proposed to 
them. He urged that friendly relations between two bodies thus 
constituted might have the good effect of averting alienation of 
feeling between classes. He offered to be the medium of com- 
munication, and he wished it to be understood, it the plan pro- 
ceeded, that it was to be wholly unconnected with political party 
or party designs, and strictly limited to the promotion of an object 
of national importance. 

The result of this application was that a certain number of 
noblemen and geutiemen consented to act together in compliance 
with the request of the Working Men’s Council, and they ex- 
pressed their readiness, as Sir Stafford Northcote has stated in his 


Secrecy would only be of value so long as pre- | 


published letter, to consider any suggestions for legislation on 
questions affecting the well-being of the working classes, aud to 
discuss them in a friendly spirit. ? ; 

The subjoined memorandum, expressing the views they enter- 
tained, was drawn up and agreed to on Aug. 1, and was comumu- 
nicated to Mr, Scott Russell. ‘ 

Ip the absence of Mr. Scott Russell at Vienna, no further com- 
munications have as yet taken place, nor have any resolutions been 
signed or sanctioned by the gentlemen ia question. 

MEMORANDUM. 

At the request of Mr, Scott Ruseell, as chairman of a council of repre- 
sentative working men, we, the undersigne’, have consented to consider in 
a friendly and impartial spirit whether and in what manner we can co- 
operate with this council in measures calculated to remove the disad- 
vantages which affect the well-being of the working class. 

We appreciate the confidence thus shown to be placed in us ; we fully 
recognise the national necessity of a hearty good feeling between the dif- 
ferent classes of society; we believe that this good feeling can and ought 
to be secured where both parties are in earnest upon the subject. 

Awaiting communications from the council, we readily engage to give an 
attentive consideration to the measures which may be hereafter submitted 
by them to our judgment, ; 

At the same time we do not conceal from ourselves that the task which 
we have been requested to undertake is not free from diflculty. 

We cannot become parties to any Icgislation which we do not believe to 
be consistent with the real interests of all classes. We must reserve to our- 
selves the most unfettered discretion in the selection of objects and in the 
modification or rejection of measures proposed to us for consideration ; and 
we must held ourselves free, elther collectively or individually, to retire 
from the task to which we have been invited whenever we may be of 
opinion that our assistance is not likely to be for the advantage of the 
public or satisfactory to ourselves. 


SALISBURY, JOHN MANNERS. 
CARNARVOR. JOUN S. PAKINGTON. 

1 ICHFIELD, STAFFORD NORTHCOTE, 
SANDON. GATHORNE HARDY, 


Mr. George Potter, on behalf of the ‘‘Council of Working 
Men,”’ has made public the following statement :— . 

The Council of Working Men trust to your sense of fairness for 
the insertion of the following statement, which contains the facts, 
so far as they are concerned, in regard to the negotiations touching 
the so-called * New Political Alliance.’’ Some months since Mr. 
Scott Russell invited several working men to meet him for the 

urpose of talking over matters connected with the social con- 
Rition of their class, informing them that certain noblemen and 
members of Parliament of high position, both Liberal and Con- 
servative—not then named—were anxious to co-operate with 
working men in inaugurating and promoting a movement onl 
Jated to ameliorate the condition of our skilled artisans. After a 
few meetings held by these working men, under the presidency of 
Mr. Scott Russell, the seven propositions already published were 
drawn up. To these the working men’s representatives agreed, 
and for them they expressed their willinguess to co-operate and 
work, 

They made no stipulations as to the political sentiments of any 
intended fellow-worker, not considering the matter to be one of a 
political character—at least in a party seuse. Indeed, they made 
no conditions of any kind, except that there should be yo publica- 
tion 6f what was done until they were made acqua ith the 
names of the noblemen and others on whose be ‘ r. Scott 
Russell was acting, and a meeting had taken place between them. 
How the report of the negotiations and the names of those con- 
cerned found their way prematurely into the papers they do not 


know. 
The Spine speak for themselves, and by them the Council 
of Skilled Workmen are willing to stand, sand for such a pro- 
me they are prepared to work with any m or persons, 

Whig or Tory, Liberal or Radical. No political antipathies shall 
prevent them labouring for the social amelioration of the condition 
of the toiling millions of their fellow-countrymen; nor can any 


sensational party jargon in the press or else e them 
ashamed of what they have done in this matt ey fully 
believe that what is contained in the seven propos reason- 
able, practicable, and desirable. They sare co! that the 


The negotiations have been carried on, so far as they are con- 
cerned, in an honourable and straightforward manner. Mr, Scot 
Russell has acted on the part of the Lords, and | George 
for the working men. ‘The Council of Workin en were giv 


to understand that the overtures came from the Lords and t 
colleagues through Mr. Scott Russell to them, and it wasz 
until Sept. 28, nearly eight months after the negotiations c 
mpaced, that the names of the noblemen and gentlemen were mad 
nowh. bs 
On Aug. 10 a special meeting of the Working Men’s coe 
was held, at which Mr. Scott Russell presided, and made the fol- 
lowing statement : — 
_ “My negotiations have been successful; all the objects pro- 
posed have been obtained. The difficulties also that had to be 
overcome have turned out qnite as formidable as T had ex > 
and our enemies have proved quite as numerous and powerful as 
Thad anticipated when I told the council that my negotiations 
would at least occupy three month: aid more—probably six 


months. From Feb. 3, when I received iy authority from the 


council, to Aug. 4, when I received the plensing tidings I have 
now to communicate, was precisely six months. oThe first portion 
of these six months has been occupied in negotiations which re- 
sulted in entire failure. The peers and legislators who were occu- 
pied during that time in the endeavour to form a Council of Legis- 
ators sufficiently united and powerful to carry through both Houses 
of Parliament legislative measures to accomplish the seven objects 
of this association, were obliged to al on the task after three 
months of hard work ; and in May last I found myself obliged to 
begin my work all over again. The first attempt was to unite 
peers and legislators chiefly with what is called the Liberal party. 
The second attempt was, therefore, necessarily directed to what 
is called the Conservative party, After three months of negotia- 
tion this party has been thoroughly and satisfactorily united in a 
representative body of peers and legislators. They thought it 
wise to ask the adhesion of some of the abler men in the first party, 
some of whom, I am glad to say, have accepted the duty; butthe 
bulk of the council is Conservative. On Aug. 4 I waited on the 
chairman of this newly-constituted council, and received from him 
an official statement tothe following effect :— 

*©* The Council of Legislation for the well-being and well-doing 
of English skilled workmen accept the proposition made to them 
by Mr. Scott Russell, as president of the council of representative 
working men, constituted in January last, They accept the 
responsibility of advising with that council regarding the legisla- 
tive measures necessary to promote their physical, moral, and in- 
tellectual welfare. They accept the responsibility of preparing 
legislative measures for carrying the objects of the working meu 
into effect, and of bringing in and passing these measures through 
both Honses of Parliament. They do not conceal from themselves 
the great opposition which these measures will encounter in } 
ing through Parliament, but they consider it their duty to make 
earnest efforts for the better understanding and closer wnionof the 
separated classes of society; aud retaining to themselves perfect 
freedom of judgment and decision on the wisdom of the measures 
proposed to them and the expedient modes of giving them effect, 
they cordially unite with the working men for the promotion of 
the common good.’ ’’ 

** This Council of Legislation,’’ continued the chairman, ‘‘com- 
prehends earls, lords, baronets, and one commoner, Its number 
is at present limited to ten, but it may, if expedient, be extended 
to fifteen, which is the number comprising the council of working 
men.”’ The chairman further stated that, “so soon as desirable, 
with the consent of all the members of both councils, a complete 
list of their names would be exchanged, and it would be a matter 
for the consideration of the two councils when and how publicity 
ie given to the objects aud the organisations now under- 

aken, 


After this statement the working men desired to know ¢) 
names of “The Council of Legislation,’ bat Mr. Scott [oy i 
refused to give them, but promised to do so at the next i, a 
to be specially convened. On Sept 28 a special meeting wy ih 7° 
Mr. Scott Russell coming purposely from Vieuns to peo) 
After some deliberations he gave the following names aero) 
the seven propositions on the pirt of the Peers aud Como: 
The Earl of Lichtield, the Earl of Carnarvon, the M irquis of 
Salisbury, the Marquis of Lorne, Lord Henry Lennox, Lord Jo), 
Manners, Sir John Pakington, Sir 8. Northcote, and My. 
Gathorne Hardy. ak 

At this meeting the following working men were electe{ 1, +), 
“Council of Skilled Artisans '’:—Robert Applegarth, Dv.) | 
Guile, George Howell, T. W. Hughes, Lloyd Jones, [j 
Broadhurst, F. Whetstone, John Deighton, Alfred Barker, J’ 
Squires, R. M. Latham, Joseph Leicester, William Swindlel 
and George Potter; Mr. Scott Russell and Mr. P. Barry }). | 
added as the communicators for the other side. 16 was ¢j), 
resolved that Mr. Scott Russell should arrange a meeting betws ey, 
the two councils, at which meeting the legislative measures wey, 
to be discussed and the details of the bills agreed upon. '1})\y 
has not been done, owing to Mr. Scott Russell’s absence fro), 
England. 

‘These, then, are the facts, so far as the working men ure , 
cerned, touching the so-called ‘* New Polit’cal Alliance,’”’ 

Now as to the statement of the peers aud gentlemen wh 
appears in this morning’s papers, they, no doubt, are best a. 
quainted with the facts, so far as they themselves are conc); 
relative to these negotiations. But the working men were (i 
tinctly given to understand that the peers had assente 1 
seven propositions as the basis for future legislation, as will i, 
seen by the above statement of Mr. Scott Russell. 

The working men have only to add, in conclusion, that | 
hold themselves at liberty, equally with the Council of Legistat 
either collectively or individually, to retire from the task to y)); 
they were invited whenever they might be of opinion thit th; 
assistance was not likely to be for the advantage of the public cr 
satisfactory to themselves. 

We are, yours obediently, 

DANIEL GUILE. 

R. M. Laruam. 

Grorce Howe... 

Rosert APPLEGARTH, 

T. W. Hucues, 

Lioyp JonEs, 

W. Broapuunst. 
Oct. 25, 1871. 
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F. Wuersrone,. 
Joun DEIGHTON, 
ALFRED BakkEn, 
J. Sauines 
Joseru Letcrsten 
W. SWInDLEHt Ker, 
GORGE Porren. 
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SOME TOPICS OF THE WEEK. 

Srvexat distinguished men of science of the ancien r¢ 
have lately departed this life, full of years and honour—-tm 
scientific men, as a rule, live long. The list inclu 
Herschel, De Morgan, Babbage, and Murchison—all of them 
illustrious, all of them faithful to their trust. ‘Phere is 
not a word to be said against either of them 
the moral level upon which they lived as men of scicice 
and citizens. ‘They all of them sought the truth, 
and faithfully published it up to their light and hiow- 
ledge. From two of the number, Herschel and le 
Morgan, the cause of truthfulness, not less than that ol! 


as to 


truth, received distinguished help. It will be in the memuiy 


of most of our readers that an attempt was made soine 
years back to get our leading men of science to unite in 
protest on behalf of what may be called the “ Obscurantist ” 
view of the relations of science and Scripture. Herschel 
and De Morgan scornfully refused to sign the pap r 
sent to them. Several ministers of religion denounced it 
from the pulpit; one clergyman of the Church of England 
publicly tore it in pieces in the reading-desk after mornin. 
prayers ; and Herschel and De Morgan both published pro- 
tests against the whole Obscurantist policy in these matter. 
The paper issued by Herschel was particularly noble ani 
splendidly eloquent. De Morgan was—himself; full as a1 
egg of subtle irony, sometimes of too fine an edge to pain 
the duwllards against whom it was directed (for it sometini 
takes a saw to hurt a fool), though it must have drawn mii h 
blood. De Morgan once again came to the front in the 
contest between Mr. James Martineau and Mr. Crooiu 
Robertson for a philosophical professorship in connection 
with the London University, and withdrew, for good and ill, 
from the great institution with which he had been so minis 
years connected, giving as his reason that to reject ‘Mr. 
Martineau on account of his religious opinions was to violate 
the first principle of the charter of the University. Murchison 
and Babbage were not in such close contact with any qu 
tion of freedom of thought, but they were both true to their 
convictions ; though itis said that the veteran geologist w« 
in his old age not so accessible to new ideas as might have 
been wished. 

When we look at the new phase of public relations info 
which science may now be said to have entered, and rin 
such names as those of Darwin, Wallace, Liuxley. 
Tyndall, and Carpenter, we see every guarantee that the 
great traditions of freedom of thought and honourable ™ la- 
tions between the people and their teachers will be con- 
tinued unbroken. ‘There is something grand in the outlook 
that is before our children. We belicve that a new motiy 
power, which will be more under control than steam, is 
booked for early use among our descendants ; while a new 


light, free from the objections to gas, is even nearer stil! 


over 


in fact, at the doors. Surgery has made enormous advances, 
and so has that part of pathology which busies itself espe- 
cially with anasthetics, and that other branch which is 
occupied with the germs of sporadic and epidemic diseases 
The whole science ot physical well-being is under the earnest 
review of thousands of students ; and who can tell what 4 
day may bring forth ? 


ocT. 28, 1971 
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iIJustriows Frenchman, M. Taine—metaphysi 

5 critic, and man of science—has lately been edifying 
acon with some very sober and acute, yet lively, 
his ¢° nia ee English character, institutions, society, and 
comme > has avoided the usual errors of his countrymen— 
'<. indeed, Guizot and Michelet had done before him—and 
as, raised US quite as much as we deserve. But perhaps 
ale - comething of traditional excess im his estimate of 
the : a of English culture. It is the old story of our 
th Hae of the graces in the mere love of practical detail. 
Ae ecineel that an Englishman who knew Catullus by 
ae would yet find a difficulty in writing a short précis 
A } should present Catullus agreeably and still sufficiently 
V sje mind of @ reader. But we fancy M. Taine may have 
lat unfortunate in selecting his instances, and that this 
ee of complaint is a little overdone. Besides, we may 
© oje ourselves. Our loss is not ad/ loss. A Frenchman's 
oe .. js charming; but how often is it a charming disguise! 
43 f mot see the wood for the trees. ‘The most. serious 
‘ect is made to strike an attitude, and the poor plane- 
fee is hung with purple and jewels, as of old. As the 
cyeetator observed to Sir Roger de Coverley concerning the 
eet Head, there is something to be said on both sides. 


so on. 


SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


run PRINCE OF WALES has received the order of the Southern Cross 
frm the Emperor of Brazil. 


in, GLADSTONE’S SPEEOH AT BLACKHEATH to-day (Saturday) will be 
hed in full to the American papers ; and as the daily papers there 
ve blished on Sunday, the speech will be read throughout the United 
fin : ; twenty-four hours before it will be generally known in England. 


\n. CHICHESTER FORTESCUR has appointed Major Frank Bolton, R.E , 
to le water examiner under the Metropolis Water Act, 1871. 


\!, Leon SAY proposes to entertain the Lord Mayor of London at a return 
bu quet in Paris on Nov. 29. 


Lond GARLIES, M.P. for Wigtonshire, is engaged to be married to Lady 
vn. Cecil, eldest daughter of the present Countess of Derby by her first 
hand, the late Marquis ef Salisbury. 

yur Fiast CABINET COUNCIL OF THE RECESS was held in Downing- 
crrect last Saturday, when the whole of the Ministers were present, Other 
jetings have been held since. 

gun REV. REGINALD Lucas YORKE died on Sunday night from 
jpiuries sustained, last week, while out with the Worcestershire hounds at 
s vern Stoke. He was throwa from his horse while attempting to jump 


Jous BENNETT, of Cheapside, has been elected Sheriff of London 
igdlesex, in succession to the late Mr. Richard Young. 


J. H. ROBINSON, B.A., the distinguished line engraver, died at his 
scnce, New-grove, Petworth, on Saturday afternoon. His health had 
i cu failing for the lase twelve months, 


ye HON. PF, STANLEY, M.P., is suffering from a severe attack of fever, 
at his residence, Witherelack, Grange-over-Sands, Lancashire, 


‘yy COURT THEATRE AT DARMSTADT was destroyed by fire on Tuesday 
evening. 


GENERAL SIR Henry F, DAVIS, M.P. for Haddington, was seized with 
a {iton Monday, at his residence, near Crediton; and, having on Tuesday 
evening had # second fit, fears were entertained for his life. The venerable 
}} rovet, however, who is seventy-one years of age, is now better, and is 
considered to be out of danger, 


Tug CONSERVATIVES intend to nominate Mr. Disraeli for the Lord 
we orship of the Glasgow University. The right hon, gentleman has been 
onght forward unsnecessfally on two occasions, but his supporters hope 
for better fortune this time. 


cin S. H. WATERLOW has withdrawn his resignation of the office of 
allerman, and has been granted six months leave of absence by the Court 
of Aldermen, The ward of Bridge Without, vacant through the death of 
sir P. G. Moon, is still unfilled, 


Tig LORD MAYOR presided on Wednesday at a public meeting at the 
Muusion House, with a view to raise a fund for the relief of the sufferers 
ly the famine iu Persia. Aresolution appealing to the public for subscrip- 
lious was moved by Sir Henry Rawlinson, seconded by Mr. Kinnaird, M.P., 
anicariie?, ‘Che Lord Mayor is the chairman of the executive commiteee 
of the fund, 


Mn, SYANSFELD was present at a meeting of the Halifax board of 
cuudians on Wednesday. He held out a hope that amongst the measures 
} next Se-sion there would be some effecting the present system of local 
aluinistration, and for carrying out sanitery reforms, and trusted that 
such questions might be dealt with independently of party con-iderations, 


Tuu Rev. J. S. WATSON was again brought up at Lambeth Police 
Court, on Wednesday, charged with the murder of his wife. An analysis 
having been made of the contents of the bottle found in the prisoner's bed- 
room, the result was now given in detail, and the prisoner, who had nothing 
to say, Was committed for trial. 


A SHOCKING MURDER has been perpetrated at Gravesend. Two young 
men went into a public: house last Saturday night, where, unfortunately, an 
altercation was going on in which they somehow got mixed up, and one of 
them, named England, was knocked down and fatally etabbed in the ab 
donen. He was only nineteen years old, and Hayes, the person charged 
wih his murder, is about the same age. 


A MAN NAMED CURTIS, who cut his throat, on Sept. 27, at Spital, and 
recovered after being received into the Royal Windsor Infirmary, was found 
drowned in the Thames, near Surley Hall, on Sunday. 


ALRERT GEORGE, & coloured man, now in gaol in Houston, Texas, is 
eajd to have commitied no less than seventeen murders during the last five 
years, He has certainly improved his opportunities, being only thirty- 
Uree years old, He ascribes all his crimes to habits of intemperance. 


ROUTLEDGR'S CHRISTMAS ANNUAL for this year will contain contri- 
Lovers by Miss A. B. Bdwards, Mre, Lynn Linton, Edmund Yates, a. A. 
Sala, W. W. Fenn, Arthur Sketchley, and other popular writers. It is to 
“ppear early in November. 

\ WOMAN who, on May 25, 1869, took away from its home a child one 
jear ond ten months old was, on Monday, convicted of the offence, at the 


Surrey Sessions, and sentenced to nine months’ imprisonment, with hard 
*abour, 


SPECIAL MEETINGS of the shareholders in the London and North- 
Weserm end Lancashire and Yorkshire Railway Companies were held on 
i ilay week, at which the proposed amalgemation between the two under- 
\ \ ngs was agreed to. Application will therefore be made to Parliament 
io (he ensuing Session for the necessary powers. , 


Mn. J. G, JouNsow, of Ashbourne, Derbyshire, magi-trate for the 
Asubourne division of the county, committed suicide last Saturday mornin 
by cu'ting hig throat with a penknife fn his dressing-room, The decense 
kentleman had been to a private dinner porty the previous night, but for 
‘vue time past be appears to have been in a desponding state. 


THE ThEASURY RETURNS state that £34,843,891 was paid into the 
Exchequer between April] and Oct. 21. This was £1,154,735 in excess of 
‘ue in the corresponding period of last year. The expenditure has 
12,041,670, In the Bank of Bagland the balance on Saturday last 
31,763, and in the Bank of Ireland, £212,655. 


A YOUNG MAN is in enstody at Bromley on a charge of having shot his 
brother dead. The prisoner had taken a revolver from a drawer, and, not 
knowing that the weapon was loaded, playfully pointed it at the deceased. 


‘The pi-col euddenly exploded, and the ball entered the unfortunate young 
Man's forehead, 


JouN Wus? wascherged befcre the magistrates at Leicester, on Monday, 
With ill-treating bis daughter Martha, aged eleven, by turning her out into 
‘he streets naked. The prosecution was at the instance of the board of 
siurdions, It was proved that the prisoner had habitually allowed bis 
: sae nto roam about naked, and that this girl had been £0 starved that 
ver ad picked up in the streets scraps of meat, heads of herrings, and 


t.blee, and eaten them, The prisoner was sentenced to three months’ 
sonment, 


1 Loys AND GIRLS THIS CHRISTMAS are to have éheir Shilling Annual. 

's to be richly illustrated, and will contain 128 pages of stories for youth 
and ther interesting matter. It will be published by Hamilton, Adams, 
nd Co, ‘The other annuals for the young are too high in price to reach the 


million, therefore there was a void for this new enterprise. 
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an ‘ THE LOUNGER. 
: » AUGESBEN has written an article in Macmillun on “ 
rap? work of the nation to be done ?’’ upon which the Times ea 
- ape Let me also give my view of the subject. In 1850 | 
Liao oe = his atter-Day pamphlet, entitled “ Parliae | 
. us wrote :— ere arises universal] i 
our reformed Parliament cann yi oe 


i ot get on with any kind of work 
except that of talking, which does not serve much ‘4 ne the Chiet 


Minister has been heard lamenting in a pathetic manner t 
business of the nation (meaning thereby mainly the voting ot | 
Supplies) was dreadfully obstrii ted, and that it would be difficult 
for him to accomplish the business of the nation if honourable 
members would not please to hold their tongues a little, 
really pathetic, after a sort, and, unless ’ 
alone will suffice the British nation, one sees not what is to become 
of usin that direction.’’ This was written in June, 1850; and 
though the case is strongly stated : é 
were even then audible moanings and complainings that thicre was 
in the House of Commons too much talk—more talk than 
work, as our common English saying has it. But if this 
description of our English House of Commons was not 
4 = in 1850, : has ,meneaee so; if it was not 
a tact, if was a prophecy that has been literally ful- 
filled, The Chief Minlster, in the House and out of it, has Ra 
nay, it may be said is now—complaioing in a pathetic manner that 
the business of the nation is dreadfully obstructed by talk; and 
all the Ministers and all the newspapers are chanting the same 
mournful strain, And now what is to be done? Carlyle’s remedy 
would be perfect if it could but be adopted. Here it is: “That 
every man shut his mouth, and do not open it again till his thinking 
and contriving faculty have elaborated something worth articu- 
lation. ; Why, if all the members would do this we should have 
our day 8 work done by ten or eleven o’ clock every night, and our 
Session’s work by the beginning of July; and done well, and not 
ill, asitisnow. Butis there any hope that this counsel will be 
followed? I fear not; for I have noticed that most of our invete- 
rate talkers are not inspired to talk by a desire to forward the 
work, but by insatiate vanity and self-secking, or a factious deter- 


Parliamentary eloquence 


It is | writtea by Matthew Arnold, 


» perhaps too strongly, there | 
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as now, though happily not by so many people now, was mistaken 
for religion. Lord Brougham said that godless education really 
meant priestless religion ; but then, you know, Brougham was 
always ‘‘suspect.’’ ‘The terrors which this chimera excited were, 
though, gradually laid; the University succeeded; and for some 
years we heard but little of this chimera; but now it is up again, 


| and will have to be battled with both in Ireland and England. 


Meanwhile, let my readers, as a preparation for the fight, get this 
well into their minds—viz., that so-called theology is not religion : 
has, indeed, been often, in the world’s history, directly anta- 
gonistic to religion. What is, then, religion’? Well, on this 
matter read a most admirable article in the Cornhill for July, 


If there be inspiration in th it 
now, that article is inspired, siesta aa 


THE THEATRICAL LOUNGER. 

By the end of this week every theatre in this mighty—and from 
| all accounts over-theatred—metropolis will be Open, save the 

Holborn, where the Mansell management has come to the grief 

which Was inevitable from the first, and the Opéra Comigque, 
which is still in mourning for the Comédie Frangaise, whose loss 
the charming house has never recovered, Managers have actually 
been found for the Iyceum and for Astley’s; and, if I am any 
judge, 1 may confidently predict a more successful season in the 
Wostminster Bridge-road than in Wellington-street. ‘The reasons 
for this prophecy are very easily given. The one is an unattractive 
and the other an attractive entertainment. Some fiend stood one 
day at the elbow of Mr. Albery and tempted him to dramatise 
“Pickwick; ’’ another fiend persuaded Mr. Bateman to produce the 
adaptation ; and a third fiend—the worst and most atrocious fiend 
of the three—the fiend of destiny, compelled the company to lend 
itself to the degradation of ‘tableaux vivants,”’ after George 
Seymour and Hablot K. Browne (Phiz). Mr. Bateman, I presume, 
knows his own business best ; and if it suits him to pay Mr. Irving, 
Mr. Belmore, Mr. Addison, and Co., to dress up as Jingle, Sam 
Weller, Pickwick, and the rest of the characters, I have not 
another word to say, There may be strange people in our midst 


mination to obstruct the passage of measures which they cannot 
hope in any other way to defeat, or by that terrible cacoathes 
loguendi—that ‘incurable itch for talking’’—which rages so 
furiously in some men that they are scarcely more responsible for 
it than a madman is responsible for his insanity. 

I suppose that my readers know that in the early part of this 
year the House appointed a “Select Committee to consider the 
best means of promoting the dispatch of the business of the 
House.’ In the year 1870 loud complaints were uttered that the 
business of the House was much hindered and obstructed. In 
short, that the Parliamentary machine, like Pharaoh's chariot- 
wheels, ‘‘ drave heavy,’’ and did not perform its work in a satis- 
factory manner. Hence this Committee. Well, the Committee 
met for the first time on March 6, sat four times, examined two 
witnesses—to wit, Mr. Speaker and Sir Thomas Erskine May— 
and reported on the 28th of the same month. ‘This is all the time 
which the Committee gave to this grave subject ; and what was the 
result? Well, final result there was none; for the recommenda- 
tions of this Committee were never considered by the House, nor 
does it appeer to me that the recommendations of the Committee 
would do much to cure the evil complained of. Mr. Disraeli pro- 
posed that the House should meet not later than the last 
week in November, as if it were more time that the 
House needs, What is wanted is, not more time, but 
economy of time. One—and, to my mind, only one—really 
valuable recommendation was made —viz., that on Mondays, 
when Supply shall stand as the first order of the day, the Speaker 
shall leave the chair without putting the question; and that the 
House shall thereupon resolve itself into Committee of Supply— 
that is, in plain language, that on Mondays there shall be no pre- 
liminary amendments on going into Supply. This would be really 


an improvement. It touches the evil. It would, if adopted, get 
rid of a world of euperfluous, inane talk ; and I think that when 
the House shall come to consider this report of its Committee, this 
resolution may be carried, though there will be much opposition to 
it, and loud outery against this infringement upon the rights of 
sh members; meaning, always, by ‘‘right of private mem- 

ers” right te utter illimitable talk, which the House shows, by 
unmistakable signs, it does not want to hear, to the hindrance of 
business, which real men of business are impatiently waiting to 
transact. 

And now, upon this subject, hear what Carlyle says about this 
intolerable inane talk. It is singularly appropriate at this time :— 
“Nothing offered you but wearisome, dreary, thrice-boiled 
colewort, a bad article at first, and served, and again 
served, till even inferior animals recoil from it. Honourable 
gentlemen have complained to myself that under the sky there 
was not such a bore. Let an honourable gentleman who has 
colewort or stump oratory of that kind send it direct to the 
Times ; perhaps they will print it for him, and then all men can 
read it there who hope instruction from it. If the Zimes refuse 
to print it, let the hon. gentleman, if still so minded, print it at 
his own expense; let him advertise it at a penny a gross, distri- 
bute it gratis as hand-bill, or even offer a reward per head to 
any citizen who will read it; but if, after all, no citizen will read 
it even for a reward, then let the hon. member retire into himself, 
and think what such omens mean. Let every creature try to get 
his opinions listened to. But that, when no human being will 
consent to have their stump oratory, they can get upon their legs 
in Parliament and pour it out still to the boring of their fellow- 
creatures, and generally to the despair of all thinking citizens in 
the community: this is, and remains, I must crave to say, an 
infatuation, and, whatever respectable old coat you put upon it, 
is fast growing to a nuisance which must be abated.’” 


“‘Mr. Bruce,’ a daily paper says, “means to introduce a 
licensing bill next Session.’”” Of course he does. He pledged 
himself last Session to doit. In prospect, then, of this coming 
measure let me notice one of the —, of the last measure 
which I cannot but think unsound. The principle is this—that 
licenses shall be distributed through the country in proportion 
to the population. Thus, in the bill of last Session it was pro- 
vided that in a licensing district which isin a towr, and containsa 
population which is under 1500, one license shall be given, 
and so on. In ao licensing district which is not in a town, 
and contains a population under 900, one license, and 60 
on. ‘This is the principle; and to me it is not a sound 
principle ; for in my travels I have often found that a public-house 
is most wanted where there is no population at all, or but a very 
small population, and that in places where, under such a rule, only 
one licensed house would be allowed, three or more considerable 
hotels are needed. What a blessing the Langdale Hotel, in 
Cumberland, is to weary, hungry, and drenched pedestrians, 
who have dropped down from Scawfell or crossed the Stychead 
or Stake! But by this rule there could be no hotel there, Then, 
again, at Bettws-y-Coed, in North Wales, there are three large 
hotels and one small public-house ; and yet in the season there is 
not accommodation enough; but the population is only 600, and | 
therefore, under Mr. Bruce’s rule, there could be only one licensed 
house, And these are not uncommon cases, as every traveller 
knows. ‘Then there is another class of houses, and a most valu- 
able class—to wit, the old roadside houses. These, by such a rule, 
would be most of them closed. 


That old chimera, “ Godless Education,” has lifted up its head 
again. I think I remember the first appearance of this monster. 
It was, if I mistake not, first conjured up by the clergy when the 
University of London was established, as a sort of raw-head-and- 
bloody-bones to scare away all the godly from this new University ; 
and it succeeded foratime. For ef years the new University 
was not a success. Pious people of all denominations shuddered 
at the idea of a University which did not recognise religion— 
meaning, of course, by religion, dogmatic theology, which then, 


who relish Mr, Albery’s version better than the original, and who 
fancy that he improves upon Dickens. There may be some who 
find amusement in seeing Mr. Addison clowning on a bed and 
putting on a nightcap with point. There are possibly many who 
prefer the pictures on the stage to the pictures in the book. I 
candidly confess I do not. Though I admire the pluck of Mr. 
Irving in getting through Jingle with so much credit to himeelf, 
at the same time I am bound to say that a more depressing enter- 
tainment cannot be found at this minute than the ‘Comedy of 
Pickwick.’’ It is a subject for condolence, not for congratulation. 

Mr. Mortimer, with much skill, has altered Madame Emile de 
Girardin’s delicious little pathetic comedy, ‘Le Joie Fait 
Peur,’’ for the English stage. As acontrast to the melancholy, 
he has added a sunny first act, and, with a few necessary 
alterations, ‘Joy is Dangerous’’ will be a welcome addition 
to the programme at the GLong. The alterations are obvious. 
Half an hour, at the very least, will have to be cut ont of 
the play; and the company must be persuaded to play up 
sharper and with more vivacity. It is impossible to destroy the 
exquisite pathos of this most delicate play; and, if Mr. Montague 

ill excuse me, I must own that I consider he made a mistake in 
not casting this delightful idyll as strongly as he possibly could. 
It was well worth the experiment, As it stands, the good acting 
is counteracted by the bad. Nothing could possibly be better than 
the ‘little sister’’ of Miss Carlotta Addison. She shows herself 
in this character a true artist; and, excellently as I have seen the 
part played in Paris and London, Miss Addison as Blanche is the 

est I have ever seen. She is better than Mdlle. Rial—firmer, 
more womanly, and more human, A more satisfactory perform- 
ance could not be than this. Mr. Flockton was far better than I 
expected, I thought he would ruin the play; but he did not 
attempt too much, and, though not brilliant, was not unsuccessful. 
Miss Larkin was overweighted; so was Mr. Neville; so was Mr. 
Peverill; so was Miss M. Harris—perhaps the most heavily over- 
weighted of all. We ought to have had Mr. Montague himself, 
Miss Fanny Josephs, and possibly Mr. Compton. Mr. Compton 
need not be ashamed to follow Regnier as the old steward, and 
there is just a chance that Mr. Compton would have shown him- 
self capableof pathos. The ry play with much cutting will “‘go"’ 
well. The second act should be as short and go as well as the first. 

Messrs. Sanger’s entertainment at AsTLey's has commenced, 
with every chance of success, This is just what the over-the- 
water people wanted—the ordinary circus business, and a hippo- 
drome revelling in light, spectacle, and spangles. Those who wish 
to be amused, dazzled, and reminded of the good old days cannot 
do better than revisit Astley’s and witness a crowded audience 
enjoying an entertainment thoroughly. 

There is another terrible rush upon a Saturday night; no less 
than three most important plays being underlined for to- 
night. Mr. Gilbert gives us “On Guard” at the Court. Mr. 
Hollingshead has adapted ‘‘ Love for Love,’’ Congreve’s comedy, 
for a Gaiety audience; and the Queen's, whose offensive placard 
about Shakspeare and the public we have had ample time to 
digest, will produce ‘‘ The Tempest,’’ on a magnificent scale. It 
is to be hoped that the acting will not be forgotten amidst the 
puffs of the scenery and the condescending warnings of the man- 
agement. I should like to see all these novelties, but it is quite 
impossible to be in three places at once, Looking ahead, I find 
that Mdlle. Beatrice is to return to London and take a theatre; 
it must be the Holborn or the Opéra Comique. Her first venture 
| will be one of Sardou's comedies, adapted for her by a well-known 
| author. 
| The abolition of fees at certain theatres only tends to make the 
| fee-giving theatres the more rapacious. The Adelphi, in 
| the old days of the queer-dressed women, was very delightful; 
| but now it is handed over to the worst set of harpies. I heard 

one of these ruffians—for I can call them by no other name—de- 
liberately insult a gentleman—ho happened to be a dramatic 
critic —because he, having come in merely to see & 
ridiculous fareo which lasted half an hour, did not 
choose to pay sixpence for a farthing playbill. It is 
extraordinary that managers should allow these lazy good- 
for-nothings, who are apparently recruited from the very dregs of 
society, to insult the visitors to the theatre. But of all the scenes 
of hopeless confusion and disorder, commend me to the first night 
of * Pickwick’? at the Lyceum. The management had gone 
through the affectation of sending out a gilt-edged note request- 
ing the favour of the attendance of the press, and inclosing what 
appeared to be an order for the stalls. But when the gentlemen 
of the press arrived they found that their courteous host had used 
up every stall in the house, and left his invited guests to the 
tender mercies of draughty passages and rickety chairs. When 
the matter was strongly represented as ungracious and annoying, 
those in authority coolly told the invited guests that they ought 
to have taken care to exchange their vouchers for tickets at_the 
box- office days before the play was produced. This is a new duty 
for Loungers. A Theatrical Lounger, besides having to attend to 
between thirty and forty theatres, is to dance attendance at the 
box-office all the morning in order to exchange his vouchers for 
tickets. This is about the coolest proposition I have ever heard. 
I can assure the Lyceum management that, instead of taking any 
trouble and wasting any time to get to the theatre and see 
* Pickwick,’ most sensible men would infinitely have preferred 
staying away. 


| 


A CROWDED MEETING was held on Wednesday evening in Shoreditch, at 
which resolutions were passed in support of the movement headed by the 
Corporation of Londor in order to protect Epping Forest from further 
encroachment. 


THE SEWAGE IRRIGATION WORKS which have just been completed at 
Leamington, at a cost of £16,000, were formally opened on Monday. The 
Earl of Warwick has contracted to pay £450 a year towards the expenres of 
pumping, and to dispose of the sewage for a term of thirty years. His 
Lordsbip’s irrigation farm is to be 1000 acres in extent, and will then be 
one of the most gigantic attempts yet made to utilise sewage. 
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THE PERMANENT COMMISSION OF THE FRENCH NATIONAL ASSEMBLY IN SESSION. 
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PERMANENT COMMISSION OF THE FRENCH 
ASSEMBLY. 

Tux Commission of Permanence appointed by the National 
Assembly to assist M. Thiers during the vacation (but rather, as 
some people assert, to watch M. Thiers and checkmate him if 
necessary) consists of twenty-five members, and has held several 
sittings since the Assembly dispersed. The President of the 
Republic and one or more of his colleagues in the Ministry gene- 
rally attend the meetings of the Commission to explain, and if 
need be to defend, the measures submitted for approval. The 
most important of these sittings was that held after the return of 
M. Pouyer-Quertier from Berlin, when the terms of the new con- 
ventions with Germany as to the payment of the indemnity, the 
evacuation of the occupied departments, and the commercial 
treaty were considered, and, it is to be presumed, approved 
of, since the ratifications have been exchanged, except, we 
believe, as regard: the commercial arrangements, which are still 
under consideration in the German Parliament. The proceedings 
of the Commission are understood to be strictly private, though 
reports of the decisions arrived at have appeared in the Paris 
journals, not always, however, according to official declarations, 
of a strictly accurate character. But this is not surprising, con- 
sidering that secrecy is affected, and that the French people, and 
especially Freach journalists, are pretty sure to guess at what they 
wish to know, but don’t. Our Engraving represents M, Pouyer- 
Quertier in the act of explaining the conventions with Germany 
to the Commission. The meetings of the Commission, by-the-by, 
are held in the magnificent saloon of Louis XIV. in the Versailles 
Palace, and are presided over by M. Grévy, the vice-president 
being M. St. Marc Girardin. MM. Paul de Remusat and Castellane 
are secretariés, and M, Baze quester. 


THE LATE SIR JOHN BURGOYNE. 

Tuk funeral sermon for the late Sir John Fox Burgoyne was, by 

desire of the bereaved family, preached on Sunday forenoon in St. 
Peter’s Chapel, within the Tower, by the Rey, R. W. Forrest, 
M.A., Vicar of St, Jude’s, South Kensington, who had attended 
the deceased in his last illness. There was a large attendance, 
besides the officers and men of the garrison. A number of the 
corps of Commissionnaires were also present. The service was read 
by the Rev. W. Graham Green, chaplain of the Tower. 

The preacher took his text from Hebrews xi. 4—“ He, being 
dead, yet speaketh.’’ After referring to the original significance 
of the passage, he considered it as suggesting a subject of general 
interest, and particularly sought to impress upon his auditory two 
thoughts—first, that our lives exert an influence which death 
cannot destroy; and, secondly, that the possession of that in- 
fluence entails upon us all individual responsibility. Having 
appropriately illustrated these two points, the preacher con- 
tinued :—“ Now, this is emphatically applicable to the subject in 
hand—namely, the influence of the great and good, Our great 
poet has said that 

The evil that men do lives after them ; 
The good is oft interred with their bones. 


There is no doubt, as we have said, as to the truth of the first 
statement, that ‘ the evil that men do lives after them;’ but we | 
must take great exception to the second statement—‘the good is 
oft interred with their bones.’ It is neither often, nor ever, in- 
terred with their bones. It is as imperishable as its Divine 
original—even He ‘from whom all holy desires, all good counsel, 
and all just works do proceed’—and it is not really affected by 
death. A great living statesman, referring some time ago in 
Parliament to the death of an eminent legislator, said, most truly, 
that ‘he would always continue to be a member of the House of 
Commons; that, although his familiar form was gone and his 
eloquent voice was hushed, yet that his opinions would be studied 
and his example would stimulate; that his actions would be ad- 
mired, and his principles, opinions, and sentiment would mould 
and permeate the minds of the members, and that even on 
to the remotest generations.’ In fact, the words were a fine com- 
ment on our text, ‘He, being dead, yet speaketh.’ I have said 
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' fact. Even when misunderstood and perhaps, to a certain degree, 
misrepresented, as he was at one period of his career, he was never 
| heard by those nearest and dearest to him to utter a single com- 
| plaint or give the least sign that he had any sense of the injury 
that had been done to him, A noble quality is this disinterested- 
ness so constantly inculeated by our Divine Redeemer, and 
gloriously illustrated in His life and in His acts. Brethren, we 
are never so great as when, like him, we can get out of self. One 
other characteristic I shall name—his extraordinary humility. 
That modesty which invariably characterises true merit was acon- 
spicuous feature of his character. I believe that nobody ever ven- 
tured to praise him in his presence; and, with all his blushing 
honours thick upon him, having won almost every distinction in 
the power of the Queen to confer, bearing a name which had 
become, I may say, almost historic; and I shall even presume to 
say in this place that in the d roll of the Constables of this most 
ancient fortress of Great Britain there is certainly not a nobler 
name, or one more eminently deserving of respect and veneration 
than that of Sir John Fox Burgoyne; yet amidst all this he bore 
himself with the meckness and gentleness of a child. I can truth- 
fully say to you that I never stood in the presence of the Moltke 
of the British service, as he has been styled, without feeling what 
a rebuke his unpretentious demeanour administered to all vanity 
and self-conceit. ‘Truly, he, being dead, yet speaketh,’’? The 
preacher concluded his discourse, which was listened to through- 
out with deep interest, with some appropriate practical reflections, 
On Sunday morning, at St. James's Church, Piccadilly, there 
was a crowded attendance to hear a sermon on the death of Sir 
John Burgoyne, by the Rev. George R. Gleig, Chaplain to the 
Forces. ‘The text was taken from the 19th verse of the lst 
chapter of the Second Book of Samuel—‘t How are the mighty 
fallen and the weapons of war perished! ’’ After aliuding to the 
circumstances which produced this splendid ode, the preacher 
went on to contrast the position of Israel, as David felt it to be 
when he wrote, with the care which Providence seemed to have 
taken of this country. He pointed out that, while in the East 
and the West nations had been toru by civil war, or had suffered 
all the miseries of conquest, England had had losses too, but never 
to the same extent, Our great men never died in battle but they 
always wrote with their blood an additional chapter in the history 
of England’s glory. So in the first year of this century fell the 
brave and victorious Abercrombie in far-off Egypt; so on the 
quarter-deck of his own glorious v the greatest of naval 
heroes received his mor wound; so on the heights above 
Corunna the chivalrous Moore was struck down; and so fell 
thousands more whose names it would be impossible to quote. 
They served their country nobly, and died in its defence. Other 
great men had arisen and gone from amongst us within the 
century. Every accomplished divine, every great poet, ev: 
gifted sculptor, every great painter was, while he’ lived, 
a benefactor to his country; and when he died, though the 
nation mourned his loss, it found comfort in the thought that 
his works lived after him. It was not twenty years ago, 
barely eighteen that year, since the streets of London rang with 
the tramp of horses and the tread of men bearing to his last rest- 
ing-place the greatest of England's heroes; and a few years after 
the Prince who was the great matatay ¢ the Throne, and whose 
worth we never knew till he was e! m us, died, but not 
without having led his mission, But their business that day 
was with one whose long career, extending over a wider space than 
the allotted life of man, was without a spot to which the finger of 
malice could point, or the most ho tile critic hold up to public 
censure, Entering the service of hi country before almost anyone 
present was born, he sought out the fi of duty wherever it 
could be found. The rev. gentléman then spoke of the gentleness 
of his nature, his truthfulness, and bis extreme modesty. It was, 
he said, almost impossible to converse with him without deriving 
benefit, Controversy or dis tion was odious to him, and even 
in pointing out to a man that he was wrong in argument he did it 
so as not to lower him in his own estimation. He was a religious 
man ; but his religion was of a simple, unpretending kind, lookin, 
for salvation only through the merits of his Saviour. He had carrie 
to his resting-place in the Tower the ionate reverence of his 


that death does not destroy this influence; but perhaps I should 
have said that, instead of destroying it, death rather increases 
and intensifies it; because, you know, when a man is alive, how- 
ever good and eminent he may be, even the best of men are not 
without their failings -sometimes very considerable deficiencies 
and infirmities; so that you very frequently hear people say, 
‘Well, such and such a one would be a very excellent person if 
it were not for so and so,’ pointing to some deficiency, either 
imaginary or real; and I need not tell you there are some persons 
who appear to delight in dwelling even on the defects of great 
characters—like flies, that are always certain to perch on the 
sore places. But when a man is dead we tread lightly on his 
ashes ; his faults and failings are forgotten, if he has any, and 
only his excellences and perfections are mentioned. We are 
ready to take up the words respecting him of our greatest of all 
writers :— 

He was a man that, take him all in all, 

We shall not look upon his like again. 


And surely most apposite are these words as applied to that man 
whose noble and, in some respects, unparalleled career found a 
fitting close in that simple but solemn and impressive ceremonial 
of which this historic and venerable place was the scene on 
Tuesday last. Iam among you, my friends, this morning by the 
desire of the bereaved family and with the kind permission of your 
respected chaplain; and I hope you de not suppose that I come 
up here to pronounce @ panegyric on the character and career of 
your late Constable; for, in the first place, even if I were capable 
of doing so, te eulogise or exalt any human character would ill 
befit the sacredness of the pulpit and of the house of God, in the 
presence of whose infinite Majesty all men, even the most illus- 
trious, must be as nothing; and, in the second place, the comments 
and reviews of the public press for the last ten days have so 
entirely exhausted the subject that I should merely weary you 
with repeating what has been so ably expressed and described 
already. During the few moments more I shall detain you 
I would address myself to the appropriate, if the hum- 
bler, task of pointing out to you a few of the great qualities which 
distinguished the deceased Field Marshal which we all must 
admire, and which, too, we all may imitate. I shall only now 
mention three:—One was his devotion tc duty. Having been 
present and performed a distinguished part in the scenes of 
the Peninsular War, and, later in the day, of the Cri- 
moan campaign, he was. spared to render eminent service 
to the State in a civil capacity, and pre-eminently his kindly and 
philanthropic spirit shone at the painful crisis when a terrible 
famine desolated the population of the sister island. As you are 
aware, up to the last three or four years he was actively engaged 
in the work of that noble and gallant profession which he loved 
and which he adorned; and, after the unexampled term of seventy 
three years of public service, he was gathered to yonder honoured 
grave, where he came ‘in a full age, as a shock of corn cometh in 
his season.’ My friends, such a life speaks to us, and has lessons 
for us, whether as men oras Christians. There is no happiness in 
th slife apart from duty; and, be assured of it, there is no misery 
so difficult to sustain as that which springs from the consciousness 
of duty disregarded. We may all desire to pluck the most tempt- 
ing fruits and to cull the sweetest flowers; but, as it has been 
truly said, there is more real enjoyment in the — path of 
duty than in all the seeming paradise of sinful self-indulgence, 
A second characteristic was his disinterestedness, England 
has seldom, perhaps never, had a more single-eyed, a 
more high-minded, a more true-hearted public servant than Sir 
John Burgoyne. He was morally incapable of entertaining low 
ends or of being influenced by selfish considerations. It was in 
allusion to this that the remark was made by the Great Duke him- 
self respecting him which you have seen, doubtless, quoted in all 
the newspapers, that he would have been the foremost man in the 
whole army if only he himself could have been persuaded of the 


countrymen and the admiration of the world. Tis generous heart 
would beat no more; his pure spirit had gone back to Him who 
gave it. A great domestic calamity fell upon him at last, and he 
bore it without repining; but the old man’s strength faded away, 
and he died, at last, as he had lived, gently and peacefully. 


MEETING OF THE INTERNATIONAL.—A large meeting of the members 
of this society was held, last Saturday night, at their room. Holborn, for 
the purpose of considering the best means of promoting the objects of the 
association. Of Jate the society has not been supported by the working 
men of England, and since the publication’ of late political pamphlet 
many of the subscribers have withdrawn their es, and funds have been 
low. Tt was, therefore, resolved that a number of association branches 
should be formed throughout the country for the purpose of extending the 
movement and gaining subscriptions among the working clssses to carry 
on the work. Owing to a resolition passed some months since that the 
foreign members of councils, many of them Communist reiugees in London, 
should have a place on the Londou board, there has been a great pre- 
ponderance of foreign and political influence, and those representing 
English opinions have been outvoted, Oonsiderable dissatis!action, there- 
fore, exists among the English members, who maintain that the society was 
first instituted to or mes | regulate trade matters among workmen, 
but that as it has been perver, now into a political association, it is not 
worthy of the support of the English working classes, who are now to be 
called upon to find the sinews of war for foreign agitation. 

WINDSOR CASTLE.—The aneient buildings known as the Horseshce 
Cloisters, at the west end of the Chapel . George, erected in the 
reignof Henry VIT., have undergone f Tes on, and great im- 
provements in the interior accornmodation, ere has been no variation 
in the horseshoe style, but there will be & eécdhd archway to correspond 
with the one facing Henry VIII's gateway to cumplete the fetlock. Many 


DEATHS OF EMINENT PHILOSOPHERS. 
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good until Thursday last, when he caught cold in 
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vears ago these buildings were occupied by the minor canons of the Chapel 
Royal; pnt since their occupation of better residences in the cloisters lead- 
ing tothe Hundred Steps, the Horseshoe Cloisters have been made the 
residences of the lay clerks, ten in number, and the organist. At the north 
end is the library, which is being recon-tructed in every respect. This 
spacious apartment is supposed to be the banqueting-hall of Henry III. 
Adjoining to the library there will be an octagon turret, with a dome on the 
top, and an oriel window at the end. The Horseshoe Closters contain ten 
residences for the lay clerks of the chapel. The building isin the Gothic 
style of architecture. On the north wall, overlooking ‘Thames-street, the 
buildings are to be reconstructed for the use of the schoolmaster, matron, 
and choristers. The restoration will cost upwards of £20,000, at the ex- 
pense of the Dean and Canons of the Chapel Royal. The extensive works, 
commenced eighteen months ago, are being carried on by Messrs. Field, 
Pool, and Sons, of Westminster, the architect being Mr. Gilbert Scott, 
These buildings will not be completed before Christmas, but will be partially 
occupied by the lay clerks on Wednesday next. The grand west entrance 
to St. George's Chapel, in consequence of the lowering of the ground, will 
have i steps to be added, which will contribute greatly to the appear- 
ance of it, 

Tuk East INDIA ASSOCIATION AND NATIVE RULERS.—His Highness the 
Maharajah Rao Sir Pragmuljee, G.C.8,1., of Kutch, has made a munificent 
donation of 50,000 ropees (£5000) to the East India Association, with the 
view to secure its permanent establishment in the interest of the natives of 
India, and the princes and chiefs of Kattyawar and Guzerat have expressed 
their intention to liberally nid the association, being, no doubt, influenced 
by the fact that his Highness the Rao has headed the list with half a lac 
of rapees. It is hoped that the chiefs and nobles of the Deccan, although 
poorer men, will not vii remain behind their brethren of Kutch, 
Kattyawar, and Guzerat in this matter; and if this association is thus 
enabled to collect abont two or three lacs of rupees its permanency can be 
ensured and its usefulness greatly extended. Already, in the short space 
of its existence, the association has achieved a decided success, so far at 
least as it has been the meansof awakening the interest of the British pubtie 
and of British statesmen to Indian questions, In this respect the usefulness 
| of the association promises to be increasing, and the published records of 

its works afford an ample proof of it, containing as they do papers from 
men who are intimately acquainted with the country of which they speak, 
and of subjects of the highest importance to the interests of India. It is 
not long since his Highness of Kutch contributed 25,000 rupees to the fund 
raised by the Kutchee merchants of Bombay to perpetuate the memory of 
| the visit of Prince Alfred by giving scholarships to Kutchee students in 
Colleges connected with the University, His Highness fas also opened a 
high school at Kutch Mandvee, called the “ Alfred High School,” in honour 
and memory of the visit of his Royal Highness the Duke of Edinburgh, and 
has set aside 1,000,000 rupees for this purpose, 


and, indeed, of noble Highland extraction—the late Mr. K 
Murchison, of Tarradale, in Ross-shire, North Ae rit 
mother was Barbara, eldest daughter of the late Mr. Kenn 
Mackenzie, of Fairburn, in the same county, and sister of the late 
Sir Alexander Mackenzie, Bart., of Fairburn. He was born a: 
his father’s home in the Highlands, Feb. 19, 1792, and receivia 
his early education as a boy at the grammar school attached ty 
the cathedral of Durham. Thence, in due course, having made wy, 
his mind to follow the military profession, he was removed to t);.. 
Royal Military College at Great Marlow. The family trac a 
their descent from one Murdo M‘Colman, who followed one of the 
Irish Fitzgeralds into Scotland towards the close of the thirtecnt) 
century, and whose descendants, living a Achtertyre, in Lochuls), 
held, under the Mackenzies, Lairds of Kintail (afterwards Kar). 
of Seaforth), the castellanship of the stronghold of Eilan Douna; 
@ post which became hereditary in their clan. The last who held 
this post was the great-great-grandfather of the Baronet, whos» 
eldest son, John, was killed, in 1715, at the battle of Sheriff Muir. 
while serving as a Major iu the Stuart army. The uncle of this 
John Murchison was the Colonel Donald Murchison so celebrate: 
for defending Kintail and Lochalsh, for six years after the battle 
of Sheriff Muir, against the forces of George I. and George |] 
and to whose memory, in testimony of the loyalty of his ancestors 
to the ancient Royal family, Sir Roderick Murchison not long a 
erected a monument in Lochalsh, 

Alexander of Achtertyre, the grandfather of the late Sir 
Roderick, lived to upwards of ninety years of age, and his eldest 
son, Kenneth, the father of the Baronet, bora in 1751 (the family 
having got into difficulties owing to the part they took in the rebei- 
pene) was educated with a view to medicine in Glasgow, Edinburgh, 
and London, went to India in the Company’s service, and served 
under Warren Hastings. Being an excellent classical scholar, he 
became the great friend of Sir Elijah Impey, Sir Richard Sullivan, 
Governor Hornby, the Chief of the Macgregors, and many other 
notabilities, and, having been Resident at Lucknow, he amasyril 
re ae then considered a good fortune, and returned to Kurope 

After travels in Italy and France he purchased the estate 
of Tarradale, in Ross-shire, from his maternal uncle, Mackenzie 
of Lentron; and as he married Miss Barbara Mackenzie, the 
eldest daughter of Roderick Mackenzie, of Fairburn and Strath- 
connon, in Ross-shire, the first issue of that marriage was called 
Roderick, after his maternal grandfather, whose eldest son, 
Alexander, afterwards well known in the British Army, of which 
he died the senior General, was a Baronet and Knight Grand 
Cross of the Guelphic Order. 

But to return to the immediate subject of our memoir. 
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Having 

arsued his studies for a few months at the University of Kdin- 
Bane, he obtained a commission in the Army in 1807, and, joining 

is regiment the following year, served in the 36th Foot with th: 
army in PY and Portugal under Lord Wellington, afterwards 
on the staff of his uncle, General Sir Alexander Mackenzie, and 
lastly as captain in the 6th Dragoons. He took an active part in 
several of the most important battles in the war, and earned the 
reputation of a brave and able officer. He carried the colours of 
his Rpimens at the battle of Vimiera, and afterwards accon- 
panied the army in its advance to Madrid and its junction with 
the force under Sir John Moore, and shared in the dangers and 
retreat at Corunna. At the end of the war his active mind needed 
employment, and he began to turn his attention in earncst to the 
pursuit of geological studies, which had attracted his mind as a 
child, It is not a little singular that the life-long devotion of Sir 
Roderick Murchison to practical science should have arisen out of 
an accident, if there is such a thing as accident in the world. The 
late Sir Humphry Davy, meeting him as a guest at the house of 
the late Mr. Morritt, of Rokeby, and seeing that he had a taste 
for physical science, suggested to him that he should attend the 
lectures at the Royal Institution, and follow them up by a series 
of practical experiments on his own account. He resolved to 
follow this advice, and, besides attending these lectures, he placed 
himself under the private instruction of the late Mr. Richard 
Phillips, ?.R.S. In 1825 he was elected a member of the Geological 
Society, and in the next year added to his name the honourable 
letters “‘F.R.S.”’ His first contribution to science was a paper 
read by him before the Geological Society, in 1825, on ‘* The 
Geological Formation of the North-West Extremity of Sussex and 
the adjoining parts of Hampshire and Surrey,’’ which was pub- 
lished in the society's Zransactions (vol ii.). Thus, after having 
served his country as a soldier, to use the words of the .Vor//, 
British Review, 

Murchison brought into the field of science ali the ardour of his profos- 
sion ; and, after twenty years of patient, unremitting, and unnoticed toil, 
he placed himself in the highest ranks of modern geologists. When the 
more recent formations of the earth’s eurface had been well and patiently 
investigated, and it had been placed beyond a doubt that their age could 
be Getermined by the fossils imbedded in them, it became a problem of the 
deépe-t interest to extend the same law to the deeper and older sedimentary 
deposits, to trace the latter formations downward to the oldest, to deecribe 
the formations which contain the earliest traces of organic life, and to 
distinguish the strata which compose them from those which had been 
bs. sr ga at an era when no living thing moved upon the face of the 
waters. 

As early as the year 18380 or 1831—after a long series of inductive 
researches, which he always verified by constant experiments—Mr. 
Murchison applied himself to a systematic examination of the 
older sedimentary deposits in England and Wales. The result was 
that, after five years of patient labour, he brought forward and 
succeeded in establishing the acknowledged truth of what geologists 
know as the “ Silurian System.” But we are anticipating. 

His next researches were made in Sutherlandshire, where he ex- 
amined the coal strata, and showed that it was a member of the 
Oolitic series; and in the following year he again visited the 
Highlands in company with Professor Sedgwick, when they suc- 
ceeded (says a writer in the English Cyclopedia) in showing that 
the prim sandstone of M‘Culloch was nothing more than the 
true old red sandstone, now.also called ‘Devonian.’ The result 
of these researches was read before the Geological Society, and 
published in its Z'ransactions, vols. 2. and 3, In 1828 he resolved 
to extend his researches abroad, and to study the extinct vol- 
canoes of Auvergne and the geology of the north of Italy. A 
portion of the results of his tour on this occasion, in which he was 
accompanied by Mr. (now Sir Charles) Lyell, was the publication 
of a memoir on the subject, partly read before the Geological 
Society, and partly published in the New Edinburgh Philosophical 
Journal. The subjects of these memoirs were the excavation of 
valleys, as illustrated by the volcanic rocks of Central France and 
the tertiary strata of Southern France. . 

Mr. Murchison, thus prepared by observations on various por- 
tions of the crust of the earth, resolved to devote himself again 
to the study of the geology of Great Britain itself. Under the 
advice of the late Dean Buckland, he next explored the vast and 
regular deposits of remote periods, which are most prominently 
seen in Herefordshire and on the borders of Wales, and which he 
afterwards called the Silurian system, after the Silures, who in- 
habited that part of our island. ‘These researches he followed up 


by others in Pembrokeshire, to the west of Milford Haven ; and 
the results of his generalisations respecting the antiquity of the 
Silurian system, as underlying the “Devonian” system, was made 
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= ting of the British Association for the Advance- 
Science in_ 1831, and subsequently published in the 
; Sr aeak the Geological Society, and in a large work on the 
Ue je Geology of England and Wales, which was issued from 
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the press ia ological investigations in Devonshire and Cornwall 

Furt % in the course of which, aided by Professor Sedgwick, | 
followe” definitely ascertained that the stratified rocks of those 
Murch mties are the equivalents of the old red sandstone, and 
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them the name of “Devonian.” The writer in the English 
rave ! 


elopcdid says — 

s35 and 1839 two jovrneys were performed by Mr. Murchison and 
* Sedgwick, for the purpose of verifying certain propositions ad- 
by the former, into the Rhenish Provinces, including the Hartz 
>a Franconia on the one side, and Belgium and the Boullonnais 
in the latter of these they were accompanied by M. de 
840 was invited by Mr. Murchison to assist bim in ex- 
ical structure of Russia, at that period very little known, 
bauks of the Rivers Volkoff and Siass, and the shores of 
Archangel and the borders of the White 
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.sperand the Don, In 1842 Mr. Murthison travelled alone through several 
Dnie pt { Germany, Poland, and the Carpathian Mountains; and, with the 
pars obie ec. of rendering bis great work on the geology of Eastern Europe 
same OF pat possible, he explored, in the summer of 1844, the palmozoic 


focm tions of Sweden and Norway. After his return to E. gland he com- 
‘ected, im 1845 
; i ed; 1 work on the “* Geclogy of Russia and the Ural Mountains.” 


This consists of two volumes in quarto ; the first relating specifically to 
te geological part of the subject, consisting of above 700 pages ; the second, 
‘the French language, relating to the “ Paleontologie,” oceupying more 
tan 600 pages ; the whole copiously illustrated by geologicnl maps and 
orfons, and by accurate figures of organic remains, In 1846, not long 

the publication of this work, Mr, Murchison was knighted by her 
ast, the Emperor Nicholas having previously conferred upon him 
~veral Russian orders, including that of St. Stanislaus. 


His work on the geology of Russia was afterwards translated 
into Russian, aud published in 1849. 

in the same year Sir Roderick received the Copley medal from the 
Royal Society, in recognition of his having established the Silurian 
ystem in geology. About this time he undertook another (his 
sixth) visit to the Alps, and, on his return, published a memoir, of 
in the Quarterly Journal of the Geological Society, 
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some 800 pages, ! 
upon “The Geological Structure of the Alps, Apennines, and 
Carpathian Mountains.’’ In this memoir he establishes the fact 


of a graduated trausition from secondary to tertiary rocks and 
“clearly separates the great Nummulite formation from the cre- 
taceous deposits with which it has been confounded,” This work 
has been translated and published in Italian. 


‘The next stage in Sir Roderick's scientific researches is so purely | 
technical that it must be told in the words of the cyclopzdia 


already quoted above :— 


The uppermost series of the pa‘ zoic rocks, reposiog immediately npon 
the earboniferous system, consists of thoxe formerly known in England as 
the lower new red sandstone and the magne*ian limestone, and marl-slate. 
sir R. Murchison, having satisfied himself th .t they constituted one natural 
yroup only, which, from its organic contents, must be entirely separa‘ed 
trom all formations above, propored, in 1841, that the group should receive 
the name of the “ Permian” eyetem, from its extensive development in the 
ancient kingdom of Permia, in Russia; and this denomination has been 
iuiversally adopted by geologists, Ina memoir produced in 1855, in con- 
junction with Professor Morris, on the German pale zoie rocks, he has 
‘urnrned to the subject of the Permian system, and shows that there is no 
b-cak between itand the lowest system of the mesozoic strata—‘he triassic— 

‘eh sueceeds it in the ascending series; a fact which barmunises, it has 
heon remarked, with an hypothesis in paleontology enunciated by the late 
Professor Forbes taat has not yet received the attention it merits. 


In 1854 Sir Roderick published his best-known work, ‘ Siluria ; 
or the History of the Oldest Known Rocks containing Organic 
Remains, with a Brief Sketch of the Distribution of Gold over 
the Earth.’ This volume includes a general view of the structure 
of the earth’s crust, and more particularly of the more ancient 
series of strata, of which the Silurian system is the lowest; aud a 
summary of the author's general views of the geological science, 
including the points on which, as is well known, he differed 
from his friend, Sir Charles Lyell, and from Professor Sedgwick. 
‘These may be seen briefly stated in an article in the North British 
Review, from which we make the following extract :— 

At the time when the term “ Silurian” was applied, it was believed that 
the great slaty masses of North Wales, which had been under the survey of 
Professor Sedgwick, but whose fossils had not been made known, were 
inferior in position to the formations which bad been classed and whose 
fossils had been identified as Silurian, This belief continued to be in force 
when the large work entitled the ‘* Silurian System” was published (1839) ; 
tue supposed lower rocks haying been termed Cambrian in 1836 by their 
explorer, Professor Sedgwick, it being then presumed that they would 
prove to contain a distinct group of organic remains. When the masses, 
however, to which the name * Cambrian” had been given, were examined 
in detail by the numerous geologists of the Government survey, and 


were thus for the first time placed in correlation with the previously | 


established Silurian strata, it was found thatthe great and apparently chaotic 
pile of Snowden, though full of porphyry and other igneous rock:, was 
nothing more than the absolute physical equivalent of the Llandeilo for- 
mation of the Lower Silurian, and hence these gentlemen, with the entire 
approval of (the late) Sir H. T. dela Beche, ° restricted the term 
“Cambrian ” to the underlying grauwacke without fossils. Silurian fossils 
being alone found in what were called Cambrian rocks, the opinion 
expressed by Sir R. Marehison after his first return from Russia—‘“* that | 
the so-called Cambrian rocks which coutain f0 sils are merely geog:aphical | 
extensions (under those different mineral characters £0 admirably des- 
cribed by Professor Sedgwick) of the Lower Silarian deposits of the typical | 
region . . in Shropshire and the adjacent connties”—must be 
tegarded to be fully verified. But it has been truly remarked that all | 
lerritorial designations in geology can only be provisional, and that the 
dawn of an era in the ecience is already perceptible when the terms | 
“Silurian” and “Cambrian” must both be merged in some purely philo- 


® 


Sophical appellation, 


There is one other subject, however, in connection with which 
the name of Sir Roderick Murchison will long be remembered in 
the world of science and of commerce, and that is the discovery 
of the gold-fields of Australia. When an ancient philosopher was 
reproached with the fact that all his science had done him no | 
pecuniary good, he replied, as we learn from Aristotle's 
‘ Politics,” “ that money-making was not that to which men of 
science directed their energies.” But Sir Roderick could boast 
that his own geological researches did add to the wealth, if not of | 
himself, at all events of the nation, and especially of our colonial 
population, The first actual discovery of tangible gold in Aus- | 
trilia may possibly have been made by Count Strzelecki, as 
asserted in the English Cyclopedia, or by Mr. Hargreaves, or pose | 
sibly by shepherds before either the one or the other name was | 
uoised abroad ; but for Sir Roderick Murchison must be claimed | 
the ercdit of having inferred the presence of gold in the Australian | 
uountain ranges, from the ahalogy which their formation bore to 
the Ural Mountains, with the physical outlines of which he had 
m ile himself familiar, quite apart from any knowledge of the fact 
that gold hiad been picked up on the Australian continent ; and, 
ms ouly for this discovery ought his name to be remembered, but 
: © for having endeavoured—though, it must be owred, with 
hone little success at the time—to awaken the attention of the 
as a Government to the great importance of the subject to the 

Tests of our colonies in the southern hemisphere. | 
Geol. Roderick, having acted for five years as secretary of the 
npg gical Society, became president of that body iu 1831-2, and 
aredaicn 1842-3, “He was one of the few scientilic men who re- 
oars at once to the call of Sir David Brewster, in 1830, to join 
Rie lishing the British Association for the, Advancement of 
and hee, of which for several years he acted as general secretary, 
latene. whose meeting at Southampton, in 1846, he presided. 

as from year to year taken the most active part in the busi- 
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com of the geographical section at its annual meetings, and hus 
‘uunicated very many important papers on these occasions, 


in conjunction with M. Verneuil and Count von Keyserling, | 


| that his logarithms were partially printed on 
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- 1st4 he was elected President of the Royal Geographical 
Society, was re-clected in the following year, and again in 1852 
and in 1856. He has held the presidential chair of that society 
down almost to the present time, having been succeeded ouly a 
few months ago by Sir Henry Rawlinson ; and his zeal and energy 
In supporting the cause of his friend and fellow-countryman, Dr, 
Livingstone, and the persistent faith in his safety which he has 
always felt and expressed when the most sanguine have been 
doubtful and downhearted, will long be remembered. Indeed 
upon the exploration of Central Africa, he had almost come to be 
regarded by the public as a sort of standing counsel on the sub- 
ject of Dr, Livingstone, and also upon the value of the researches 
of Speke, Grant, and Baker in investigating the sources of the 
Nile. His energy in advocating the search after Sir John 
Franklin, and his successful appeal for the erection of a monu- 
ment to that enterprising explorer, Lieutenant Bellot, of the 
French navy, are among the proofs of his entire and hearty self- 
devotion to such good causes. 
The memoirs and other contributions of Sir Roderick Murchison 
to science, which have been published in the Z'ransactions of the 
Geological and other learned societies, are said to exceed a 
hundred in number. 
The later years of Sir Roderick Murchison'’s life have been 
devoted, like the earlier, to labour and hard work, and the recent 
| Bluebook upon coal contains the results of much thoughtful study 
and research by him. In 1855 he succeeded the late Sir Henry 
de la Beche as Director of the Museum of Practical Geology, in 
Jermyn-street, which has owed its efficiency for the last fifteen 
years very largely to his energy and constant attention. It is 
almost needless to add that he received recognition of his dis- 
coveries in science from the Universities of Oxford, Cambridge, 
and Dublin, by the bestowal on him of their honorary degree ; 
| aud that he was a member of nearly all the learned societies upon 

the Continent, including the Imperial Institute of France. He 
| was also one of the trustees of the British Museum, and Director- 
| General of the Geological Survey of the United Kingdom. 

Iu 1863 Sir Roderick Murchison was nominated a Knight 
Commander of the Order of the Bath (civil division), and in the 
following year he received the prize, named after Baron Cuvier, 
from the French Institute, and at home the Wollaston medals, in 
recognition of his contributions to geology as an inductive science, 
To this it should be added that in 1859 he was rewarded by the 
Royal Society of Scotland with the first Brisbane gold medal, for 
his scientific classification of the Highland rocks, and for the 
establishment of the remarkable fact that the cardinal gneiss of 
the north-west coasts is the oldest rock in the strata of the British 
Isles. He was created a Baronet in January, 1866. Sir Roderick 
Murchison married, in 1815, Charlotte, only daughter of the late 


General Francis Hugonin, but was left a widow early in the year | 


1869. As he had no issue by his marriage, his title becomes extinct 

by his death, but his name will long be remembered in the world 

- science as the author and elaborator of the Silurian system.— 
mes. 


MR, CHARLES BABBAGE, 


| incomplete. 


series, ‘This addition of differences, carrying the figure where 
necessary, and the priuting of the resulting numbers, was the 
work which Babbage’s machine was devised to perform; not, how- 
ever, with such simple differences as those in our example, but 
in the highly complicated cases in which the differences vary, and 
second differences’’ are involved, which have to be ** added"? to 
make the first differences, and these again added to give the final 
numbers. But it would be hopeless to attempt an exposition of 
the Jnanner in which this was to be mechanically effected by the 
** Difference Engine.” Dr. Lardner occupied twenty-five pages 
in the Edinburgh Review in the attempt, and then failed in com- 
pleting his task for want of diagrams. Babbage tirst publicly 
broached his ideas on the subject in a letter to Sir Humphry Davy, 
and in other ways, in 1822. The letter was sent to the ‘Treasury, 
and the Government submitted the scheme to the Royal Society. 
A most powerful committee of that body voted it adequate to 
its intentions, and recommended it to public encouragement. 
Whereupon the Treasury took up the proposal, and granted Mr. 
Babbage £1500 to complete the machine. It was commenced 
with the highest availuble skill, in 1823; and money, far more 
than the above sum, was from time to time voted in payment of the 
bills for material and labour. Five years pissed and the Govern- 
ment grew anxious. Another Committee was appointed, of men as 
great aud high-minded as before. Their verdict was, in effect, 
Go on—give more money; the thing must answer.’ Moro 
money was advanced, In 1829 the Government had given £3000, 
while £1000 had been privately spent by Mr. Babbage on the 
business. It was estimated that £400) more would complete the 
work, and this sum, all but a few hundreds, was voted. Another 
year brought about another Committee’s appointment. Their 
report was an echo of the last; it embodied admiration, satisfac. 
tion, reliance upon ultimate success—and these approvals were not 
hastily given. The whole subject was thoroughly investigated 
before a verdict was arrived at. This Committee advised the 
erection of a workshop close to Mr. Babbage'’s house, that the 
work might be hastened by his constant supervision. For this 
and for the completion of the machine from £8000 to £12,000 was 
required, and this was to be voted in yearly sums of about one 
fourth of the amount. The building was erected, the work was 
recommenced in 1831, and the total expenditure rose to £17,000, 
and then came a crash. The chief machinist, who had con- 
structed the apparatus and tools, sent in his accounts in such a 
manner, it is said, that they could not be audited, and made 
claims that could not be entertained All attempts at a com- 
promise failed, and he withdrew his skilled workmen, ‘and, as 
a fatal blow to the enterprise, carried away all the valuable tools 
that had been devised for the work, Strange as it may appear, 
this act was justified as legal; anyhow, it gave the calculating- 
machine its coup de grace. It was not touched again, 
But this sad tale of labour misspent and hopes frustrated has a 
sequel that, if omitted, would render our brief memoir of Babbage 
In 1834 or 1835, a simple prioter in Stockholin, 
M. Scheutz, learnt through Dr. Lardner’s article in the Edinburgh 
Review, of the existence of the difference engine. He was fas- 
cinated by the idea of it, and was impelled to attempt a machine 


Another of the philosophers has passed away. Charles Babbage, 
who was in the height of his fame as a mathematician and deep 
thinker before most of us were born, has died at the ripe age of four- 
score years. Solately as the present year he moved, a hale old man, in 
scientific circles, and was greeted there as the connecting link be- | 
tween the science of to-day and that of three generations ago. He 
moved as one not belonging to the sphere he joined, for Ais associates 
hadalloneby one departed; and those who are now rising to scientific 
fame knew him but little or knew him not at all. It may be said | 
of him more truly than it has lately beeu of others, that he had | 
outlived his fame; and it is on this account the more desirable 
that the leading labours of his life should be briefly recorded, that | 
he may be remembered as something higher than mere crusader 
agaiust peripatetic musicians, Of his birth little is known beyond 
the fact that it dates from the year1792. He was educated at Peter- 

_ house College, Cambridge, where he graduated B.A. in 1814 and 
M.A. in 1817, and the early fruits of his mathematical genius were 
exhibited in his efforts, in conjunction with Peacock and Herschel, 
to introduce into the University the higher methods of mathe- 
matical analysis which had been long in use on the Continent, but 
which had been kept out of England by our insular prejudices and 
predilections. He joined these associates in preparing a work on 
the infinitesimal calculus, to which he contributed an essay on the 
solution of functional equations; and his earlier contributions to 
the learned societies of this country were mainly on subjects | 
relating to pure as distinguished from applied mathematics. The 
course of his studies by-and-by led him to the proposal of a 
system of notation by which mechanical actions might be sym- | 
bolised, and eventually to the conception of a machine by which | 
numerical operations’ could be mechanically performed. This | 
machine, the ealculating-engine, was the opus majus of his life ; 
it gave him the largest share of his fame, and, without a doubt, 
viewing the frustration of his hopes concerning it, it must have 

| brought him no small share of sorrow. Deferring for a few 

moments our remarks thereupon, we proceed to speak of some | 
| labours less alloyed with unfortunate reminiscences, though it is to | 
| be feared—as, indeed, has been more than hinted—that the disap- 
pointment which be suffered in connection with this machine was 
at the bottom of more than one, to say the least, infelicitous effort 
to raise the standard of British science. . . 
Perhaps by no work will Babbage be so widely known as by his 
“Tables of Logarithms,” upon the preparation of which he be- 
stowed the highest care—not merely the care of the mathematician 
to ensure accuracy, but the care of the bookmaker to secure comfort 
to the user of the book. He knew that the eyes of calculators 
must be turned for hours at a stretch and for days together upon 
his tables; and, in order to diminish the fatigue of constantly 
picking out figures from black and white pages, he experimented 
upon tinted papers and their effects upon the eye, the result being 
green and fawn- 
coloured sheets—a consideration for computers which they did not 
failtoappreciate. These logarithms were used in the calculations of 
the whole of the Trigonometrical Survey of Ireland, and in those of 
the English survey from the period of their publication. They were 
also printed for foreign circulation, with prefaces in the German 
and Goamepien languages. Another work of Mr. Babbage's that 
tion—for it was officially introduced 
was translated into French, 
Italian, and Russian, and was several times re: rinted in America— 
was his ‘Economy of Machinery and Manufactures,” | the 
materials for which were gleaned on a tour of inspection In Britain 
and the Continent which the author made in preparation for the 
ractical consummation of his ideas upon mechanical calculations, 
‘his work was published in 1832. Four years after he made a | 
contribution to the well-known series of Bridgwater Treatises. 
The aim of his essay was, as he himself expressed it, to show that 
the power and knowledge of the great Creator of matter and mind | 
are unlimited. He considered that one of the chief defects of these 
treatises was the limited extent to which the argument of a great 
designing power was pursued; and in his work he attempted to 
bring mathematics into the range of those sciences which afford 
e design in the constitution of the world, His | 
‘Treatise’ is perhaps the most profound of this famous series of | 
publications. ; . 

: We now pass on to a brief review of the circumstances relating | 

to the unfortunate calculating-machine. Upon the design of the 

machine we cannot touch; it must suffice for us to know that its | 
object was to construct and print numerical tables by a mechanical 
process of “adding” and “carrying’’ the differences between the | 
successive numbers of which the figure-columns in such tables are | 
composed. For instance, here are half a dozen numbers taken at 

random from a common table of logarithms: 86711, 86717, 86723, 

86729, 86735, 86741. Now the difference between any one of these 

and the next following is six. Therefore, by taking the first 
adding six we get all the numbers in the 


| and astronomical tables similarly produced. 


for the same purpose. He devised one, and, with the assistance of 
his son, overcame all the difficulties, technical and fiscal, of its 
construction. Like Babbage’s in principle, it calculated tables by 
differences and printed the results; but in details it was widely 
different, so different that it could not have been copied in any part 
from the British machine, and it fulfilled the full hopes of its in- 
ventor. Before us, as we write, lies a table of logarithms calcu- 
lated and printed by it, and specimens of other trigonometrical 
And the book con- 
taining them is dedicated to Charles Babbage! The Briton had 
sown, and the Swedehad reaped. And was the sower angered at the 
success of the reaper’ By no means. At one of the meetings of 
the Royal Society, when a gold medal was being awarded to a 
foreign savant for a brilliant investigation, Babbage rose and 
soundly rated the society's council for not voting that medal to 


| Scheutz for his machine, which then stood in an adjoiving room. 


This act does not savour of that ‘ malignity which Babbage’s 
enemies said he fostered on account of the abandonment of his 
scheme by the Government,—Zelegraph. 


INVENTORS ABROAD, — Mr. Georgs Haseltine, M.A., member of an 
eminent firm of London patent solicitors, states, in a recent address, that 
“ more than 60,000 American patents for new inventions have been granted 
in five years; and this rate of issue continues, giving vitality to all the 
industries, The money value of these inventions is counted by millions ; 
their value to the nation exceeds its vast indebtedness, The patent laws 


| concede royal privileges to first inventors, without distinction and virtually 


without price ; and the nation has erected a noble temple of art in honour 
of its hundred thousand patentees, the leadera of a grand army of industrial 
progress,”” 


BONAPARTIST LIBELS.—The French Journal Oficiel published the fol- 
lowing article the other day :—** Writers who have no respect either for 
trath or propriety, or the position of the country, have adopted to wards the 
Government of the Republic a system of calumny which they pursue with 
obstinate per-everance. The most odious imputations cause them no hesi- 
tation. Thus one of them has pretended lacely that the Ministers and the 
President of the Republic obtained the payment of their salaries in gold for 
the purpose of profiting by the premium upon gold over bank notes. The 
President of the Republic especially, according to them, taking advantage 
of the fact that his allowance waa not fixed by the law, drew one million 
francs, required payment in gold, and thus sought to make a profit from 
that mode of payment. We need hardly say that these stories are un- 
worthy falsehoods. The salary of the President of the Republic has not 
been left uncertain, but has been fixed by the Budget Law at 600,000f, M, 
Thiers has only drawn that which the law allows Lim, and proof can be 
obtained at the Treasury that he has received his salary only long after it 
has fallen due, and always in bank notes. We only mention these slanders, 
which otherwise deserve no reply, for the purpose of calling the attention 
of the honest public to this system of vilification, pursued with all the 
completeness of a conspiracy, and to declare to its authors that, when the 
proper time comes, the Government will not allow itself to be diverted from 
the performance of its duty by any fear of seeming to revenge ita personal 
injuries, The men who have precipitated France into an abyss of 
mi-fortune, and who, if they possessed any dignity, should be 
silent, if they possessed any patriotiem, should be happy that 
their faults are being repaired, have indalged in vain calumnies ; they will 
not deceive the country and will not induce it to forget that it is to the 
Empire that France owes its present lamentable po ition. Moreover, the 
Government is not disarmed, and they may rest assured that their man- 
ceuvres will in due time be stopped. Falsehood can certainly do much ; 
but it will never succeed in causing France to forget the years 1870-1, or. to 
confound those who caused our reverses with those who are engaged in 
repairing them,” 

Tuk FEMALE MEDICAL STUDENTS AT EDINBURGI.—Last Satarday a 
meeting of the Senatus Academicas of the University of Bdinburgh was 
held for the purpose of considering what steps should be taken in regard to 
the admission of the female medical students to the examinations. A 
memorial was laid on the table from the Lord Provost of Edinburgh and 
others, the Executive Vommittce for Secaring & Complete Medical K iuca- 
tion to Women in Edinburgh, aloog with the opinion on the subject by the 
Lord Advocate and Sherif! Fraser. The opinion was to the effect that, 
according to the regulations, women should be * allowed not merely to 
qualify themselves for the ordinary professional examinations with a view 
to obtain a medical degree in the University, but also, when s0 qualified, 
to be admitted to these examinations.” A letter was also read from the lady 
students, in which they say :—‘* The médical faculty must all along have been 
perfect!y aware that, in the ordinary course of stady, our first professional ex- 
amination would become due at the end of two years after our first matricu- 
lation, and yet no official notice has ever been given to us that objections 
would be made to our admission to this examination; and that, had any 
such objection been officially intimated tous, we should, many months AZO, 
have made application to the Senatus to direct our admission to such 
examination, That, in the absence of ali notice to the contrary, we have 
for some montha past devoted ourselves to diligent preparation for this 
special examination, and that we shall be placed at the greatest disadvan~ 
tage if we are not now allowed admission to it. That we have already paid 
our fees for the examination, and that the ordinary tickets of admission 
have been granted to us as @ matcer of course. We therefore beg thus to 
lay before the Senatus our claim to admission to the ensuing exatmination, 
in respect of the considerations we have enumerated, and request that, as 
a matter of good faith towards us, matriculated students of the University, 
they will accordingly direct the Medical Faculty to admit us in the 
ordinary manner.” After @ long discussion, the Senatas adopted a reso- 
lution to the effect re to be placed in the way 


that no further difficulties we } t 
of the ladies as regarded liminary examination. 


either matriculation or pre 
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THE NEW GERMAN SHIP OF WAR, ARIADNE. 

We, who still regard our Navy as the great bulwark of national 
defence, are accustomed to make much of the launch of a new 
ironclad, and to treat the latest improvements in marine archi- 
tecture as items of imperial importance. In Germany the pro- 
vision of a fleet has hitherto been among the last duties which 
devolved on the Government, and it is only during the last few 
years that Prussiau ironclads have demanded attention, Since 
the settlement of the treaty of peace with France, however, some 
movements have been made towards equipping a German flotilla 
for the protection of the weaker points where an attack might be 
made by a foreign foe ; and our Engraving illustrates the latest 
achievement of the German shipbuilding yards. One of 
several double-decked corvettes, some of which have already deen 
sent to foreign stations, the Ariadne is a very fine specimen of 
marine science. Her breadth of beam is 35ft., and her length 
200 ft.; and, though not entirely iron-plated, her decks are pro- 
tected with iron girders clamped at the ends, as well as with iron 
luttice-work, while her sides are partially armour-clad. She 
carries two 72-pounders and four 24-pounders, from the cele- 
brated Krupp foundry; and in Berlin, at all events, is regarded 
as a model of symmetry, her fine lines having gained general 
approbation. As forming part of a defensive fleet, the Ariadne 
corvette is of some importance; her sailing and steaming qualities 
are said to be excellent. 


RESTITUTION OF FRENCH HOUSEHOLD GOODS 
AFTER THE RETIREMENT OF GERMAN TROOPS. 


We have already published some accounts, with illustrative 
Engravings, of scenes at various places near Paris whence the 
German army of occupation has been recalled. Our Illustration 
this week represents the restoration to the people in the environs 
ot Paris of the household goods previously requisitioned by the 
Prussian soldiers in order to make their quarters more comfort- 
able, Of course, there is a shout of mingled wrath and sarcasm 
which follows the departing Germans, and the movables which 
they cannot carry away have been collected, and, as far as may 
he, redistributed to their rightful owners; but it is useless for 
French newspapers to call names and to how! vituperative epithets, 
hard as it may have been for the poor foik of the suburbs to part 
with their furniture to the invader. The war is over now, how- 
ever, and these poor people are heartily glad of it—glad to get 
back their household belongings, the claim for which in the public 
squares near the late barracks of the Prussian detachments has 
been one of the most exciting scenes in each district which has 
during the past few days been evacuated by the investing forces 
of the enemy, 


THE MORMON PROPHET IN AFFLICTION. 


As our readers already know, troublous times have fallen upon 
Mormonia and its Prophet, the Gentiles having dared to set sacri- 
legious hands upon the saints aud to attack their “ peculiar insti- 
tution.” In reference to the prosecution of the prophet, the New 

York Times publishes the following despatch, dated Salt Lake 
City, Oct. 9:—“ Brigham Young, accompanied by a number of 
elders, appeared at court yesterday afternoon, and was held to 
bail in 5000 dols. to answer. He passed through the crowd from 
his carriage up stairs to the court-room alone; many hats were 
removed and other expressions of respect shown, but there were 
no shouts or noisy demonstrations. His appearance before Judge 
M‘Kean was quiet and dignified, but he seemed evidently very 
feeble. ‘The officers of the court showed him all kindness, pro- 
viding him with a large easy-chair, and keeping the crowd at a 
distance. Brigham’s counsel first put in a plea of abatement, 
which was overruled, The next move was to quash the movement, 
on the ground of the indictment enumerating sixteen different 
charges, alleging that he lasciviously cohabited with sixteen 
different women. During the argument on this question Brigham 
retired. Hunstead, for the defence, will continue speaking to this 
motion to-morrow. Everything is quiet to-night, although mul- 
titudes of exciting rumours are in circulation of what may happen. 
In the event of conviction, there may be trouble; it will scarcely 
be otherwise,”’ 

The unhappy prophet is just now experiencing the truth of the 

proverb that troubles never come singly. Prosecuted by the Federal 
authorities, he is loudly accused by his unofficial opponents of 
peculation and embezzlement on the grandest scale. The Review, 
a paper started lately in Salt Lake City, followiag the example 
set by the New York Times, is firmly demanding from the municipal 
council an account of the city finances. With the Tammany frauds 
before its eyes, the Review makes the startlingly bold statement 
that the Salt Lake City Council has, in proportion to the wealth 
at its disposal, received more money and done less with it than 
any corporation in Christendom. How far this is true only the 
council itself can at present say, for it has never yet published any 
account of either its revenue or its expenditure, ‘That its income 
must be very large there can, however, be no reasonable doubt, 
The licenses necessary for carrying on business are exorbitantly 
high ; and, moreover, they are not uniform in amount, but in each 
individual case are assessed at the discretion of the council. Of 
necessity, therefore, they must yield a large sum annually, It is 
said, furthermore, that they are made to serve as a weight against 
the Gentile traders, who are taxed more heavily than their Mormon 
competitors. Not, of course, that this is avowed, but a reason 
for heavier charge is always easily found, either in advantages of 
locality or superior wealth. But, as the municipal council is com- 
posed of nominees of Brigham Young, a charge against them is, 
in truth, a charge against him, and is so intended, This ficcu- 
sation, however, he might be able to parry; but another 
and one much more dangerous is being urged inst him directly, 
and by his own followers, too. When he found that he could not 
prevent the construction of the Pacific Railroad, like a prudent 
man, he determined to extract a profit out of it, Accordingly 
he contracted for and built that portion of it which passed 
through his territory. When it was built, however, he found a 
difficulty in getting his money, and consequently was unable to 
pay the poor Mormons who had left their farms and workshops 
and turned navvies at his bidding. Instead of money he gave 
them railway bonds, which at the time had fallen to about 35. 
Then, as trustee of the Church, he accepted those bonds in the 
payment of tithes and the like. The bonds have steadily risen, 
and he is now accused of having converted them to his own 
—_ use. In other words, it is said that when there could no 
onger be adoubt of their advance, Brigham Young, the private 
individual, bought these bonds from Brigham Young, the trustee 
of the Mormon Church, not at their current value, but at the 
price at which they had been paid in, and that by this juggle he 
realised, of course, a hers | handsome profit. There is a rumour 
that it is intended to try by legal process to make him disgorge 
some of this rt dye wealth. But even at this point the Mormon 
prophet’s troubles do not end. Chief Justice M‘Kean having 
refused to allow polygamists to be empannelled as jurymen, 
Brigham’s followers are beginning to waver in their allegiance to 
him, Some of them have already come into court and made 
declaration that they had renounced polygamy, had separated 
themselves from wives, after making each of them a 
sufficient allowance, and now therefore claim the full rights of 
citizenship. 

Brigham Young was born ia the State of Ohio, U.S., about the 
year 1800, and was for some time a member of the Methodist 
Connection. He first ap’ in a prominent position among the 
Mormons in 1844, after the death of their founder, Joseph Smith, 
when he held the post of ‘ President of the Twelve Apostles.’’ 
Elected by the community to succeed to the vacant office, he saw 
that the peoplo of Ilincis, in which @tate the Mormons were then 
rettied, were hostile to that bedy, and aveordingly planned and 
carried inte effect that culebrated egodus which placed the great 
Rocky Mountains between theiti and the rest of the civilised 
“orld, ent! led them to pitch thels tents im ths valley of the Groat 


Salt Lake. Young is “ president’”’ of the Mormon body by semi- 
annual election, or rather by a unanimous viva voce confirmation 
of the people assembled for that purpose. : 

Our Engraving shows the cabiuet or office in which Young 
transacts his public business, ‘This is a somewhat spacious upart- 
ment, divided into two by a wooden screen or half-high partition, 
It is plainly but comfortably furnished, the walls being hung with 
portraits of leading ‘saints,’ in black ebony frames. In this 
apartinent Brigham endures the arrest put upon him by the 
United States legal authorities. 


music. 

ANOTHER prospectus has just been added to those already 
noticed in our columns. ‘The Sacred Harmonic Society annouuces 
that its fortieth season will commence, in Exeter Hall, on Nov, 24, 
and will consist of the usual number of performances, giveu under 
the usual conditions, According to precedent, the society is very 
chary of particulars, It mentions by name, for example, ouly 
four works as those intended to be given, two being such old 
acquaintances as “The Messiah”’ and ‘Israel in Egypt.’ The 
following vague assurance is, however, tendered in leu of any- 
thing more definite :—‘* During the season the committee hops to 
present to the subscribers some of those classical masterpieces 
with which the fame of the society has been so intimately asso- 
ciated, as well as other important works which have not recently 
been performed.’’ The only comment demanded by this assurance 
is that its first clause is entirely superfluous, and that something 
very like the second has been repeatedly heard, followed, by the 
minimum ot result, Happily, nobody expects progress froin the 
Sacred Harmonic Society, and therefore nobody will be disap- 
pointed. Another vague declaration deserves a passing glance :— 
“The committee have under consideration arrangements for 
giving some performances at the Royal Albert Hall in the months 
of May and June next, one or two of which may be included in 
the series of the society's subscription coucerts,’’ It is to be hoped 
that the committee will imitate Mr. Bruce, and keep the matter 
“under consideration.’’ Meanwhile, intending subscribers ought 
not to be threatened with the penalty of having to take out part 
of their ‘* money's worth’’ in a far-off western suburb, and in a 
hall totally untitted for oratorio performances. The first concert 
will be devoted to ‘‘ Israel in Egypt.’’ 

The Crystal Palace programme of Saturday last continued the 
exposition of Mendelssohn's works, and included the ‘‘ Meeresstille’’ 
overture, as well as the ‘Walpurgis Night.’’ Nothing in the 
performance, or in music so intimately kaown, calls for special 
observation ; aud we will only add that the sulo vocalists were the 
members of Madame Rudersdorff’s concert party — Madame 
Rudersdorff, Mdlle. Drasdil, Mr. EK, Lloyd, aud Mr, Whitney. 
At the concert of this afternoon some new Shaks; music by 
Mr. Arthur Sullivan, whose success with ‘The Tempest ’’ was so 
remarkable, will be produced, under the composer's own direction, 


OCT. 28, 1971 
— 
THE HOME OF A POPULAR NOVELIST 
(From “ A Terrible Te mptation,” by Charles Reade.) . 

At twelve o'clock Lady Bassett and her maid rea hed Mr. Roly, 
dwelling, an old-fashioned, mean-looking house, in che a 
briskest thoroughfares of the metropolis; a cabstand “een 
the door, and a tide of omnibuses passing it, peecsite 

Lady Bassett viewed the place discontentedly, and saic 
self, ‘* What a poky little place for a writer to live in; | 
how unpoetical,”’ 3 

‘They knocked at the door, 

“Is Mr. Rolfe at home? ’’ 
ee Yes, ma'am, Please give me your card, and write the bus 

88. a 

Lady Bassett took out her card, and wrote a line 
back of it. The maid glanced at it, and showed he 
while she took the card to her master. 

‘The room was rather long, low, and nondescript. Scarlet {).) 
paper. Curtains and sofas green Utrecht velvet. Woodwork... 
pillars white and gold. Two windows looking on the stro ie 2 
the other end folding-doors with scarc ely any woodworl, : 
plate-glass, but partly hidden by, heavy curtains of tho & ae 
colour and material as the others, ean 

Accustomed to large, lofty rooms, Lady Bassett felt herself in, ; 
long box here; but the colours pleased her. She said to M ne 

Wells, ‘What a funny, cosy little place for a gentleman to live 
in. 

Mr. Rolfe was engaged with some one, and she was ki 
ing; this was quite new to her, and discouraged her 
intimidated by the novelty of the situation, : 

She tried to encourage herself by saying it was for her husband 
she did this unusual thing; but she felt very miserable, , 
inclined to cry. : 

At last a bell rang; the maid came in and invited Lady Bassett 
to follow her, She opened the glass folding-doors and took the, 
into a small conservatory, walled like a grotto, with ferus gproui 2 
ing out of rocky fissures, and spars sparkling, water drippin 
Then she opened two more glass folding-doors, and ushered ty: in 
into an empty room, the like of which Lady Bassett had neve; 
seen; it was large in itself, aud multiplied tenfold | Y great 

mirrors from floor to ceiling, with no frames but a narrow . ak 
beading; opposite her, on entering, was a bay window, all plate- 
glass, the central panes of which opened, like doors, upon a pretty 
little garden that glowed with colour, and was backed by fine tro: 
belonging to the nation; tor this garden ran up to the wall ot 
Hyde Park. 

Lhe numerous and large mirrors all down to the ground lai 
hold of the garden and the flowers, and by double and treble yo. 
flection tilled the room with nooks of verdure and colour, 

To confuse the eye still more a quantity of young indiarubber 
trees, with glossy leaves, were placed before the large central 
mirror. The carpet was a warm velvet-pile, the walls were dis 
tempered—a French grey, not cold, but with a tint of mauve that 
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To sustain the interest this will excite it is proposed to bring out, 
on Saturday next, the promised novelty of Mendelssohn’ s—an 
orchestral work for stringed instruments. 

Au admirable concert was given in St. George’s Hall, on 
Wednesday evening, being the first of the fifth series of ** Musical 
Evenings.’’ These entertainments, we should premise, are framed 
on the model of the ‘* Monday Pops.,”’ and consist of performances 
of string quartets, varied by pianoforte aud vocal solos, Mr. W. 
H. Holmes, one of our best native violinists, is the director; he 
also holds the first violin, supported by Mr, I’olkes (second violin), 
Mr, Burnett (viola), and Signor Peaze (violoncello), The pianists 
and singers are changed at each concert. ‘These details not only 
show the value of the scheme, but are guarantee enough of the 
efficient way in which it is carried out, A large audience attended 
the opening concert and appeared thoroughly to enjoy in- 
teresting music, well performed. The programme comprised 
Haydun’s beautiful quartet in F (op.77), Mendelssohn’s quartet in 
E minor (op. 44), and Brahms’s pianoforte quartet in A (op. 26) ; 
thus bringing together examples by the founder of the orthodox 
school, by its last illustrious disciple, and by the most prominent 
representative—as regards chamber music—of the moderu German 
heresy. Whether with malicious intent or otherwise we do not 
know, but Mr. Holmes placed Brahms between Haydn and 
Mendelssohn, to his manifest confusion, but to the advantage 
of right notions in art. No doubt the intelligent audience com- 
pared the exquisite form, pure melody, and natural development 
of the older masters with the rambling and confused, if some- 
times striking, utterances of their successor; drawing therefrom 
conclusions which will help to preserve the true idea of music 


among us. The performance of all the works we have named did 
justice to their merit ; and the vocal music—two sougs—was con- 
tributed in an acceptable manner by Miss Purdy, Mr. W, H. 
Holmes was the piauist, At the next concert, to be given on 
Wednesday week, the quartets will be Schubert’sin A minor and 
Mendelssohn's in D major. Sir Sterndale Bennett's ‘* Chamber 
‘Lrio’’ will also be performed, 

The Royal Italian Opera opens on Monday, with a per- 
formance of ‘‘Semiramide,’’ the Queen beiig represented by 
Malle. Titiens. 


FIELD-DAY AT CHATHAM,— The Royal Engineers had a field-day at 
Chat*am, on Tuesday, which was a very brilliaut affair, and not only had 
great interest as an instructive display of engincering operations, but was 
characterised by novel features, showing praiseworthy advances in the con- 
struction of military bridges, pontoons, and military traction engines, ‘he 
new * Steam-Sapper, No. 2,” which was brought into requisition, is a very 
handy and powerful little steamer, exceeuingly serviceable for field and 
campaigning work, its total weigut being under the five tous which is 
always regarded as the limit of strength of hastily-constructed bridges and 
engineering works for operating armies, The Duke of Cambridge made the 
inspection personally, being accompanied by Major-General Brownriyg, 
Colonel Gallwey, and other cfficers oi high rank, as well as several foreigu 
officers of distinction, 


TUR POPE AND TUB FRENCH ASSEMBLY.—M., de Belcastel, who, on 
behalf of himself and forty-five other members of the National Assembly, 
recently forwarded an address to the Pope, has received the following 
reply, which is published iu the Urivers:—*To my dear son De Belcascel 
and his colleagues, the representatives of the people in the National 
Assembly of France, Pius 1X., Pope—We congratulate you, well-beloved 
children, who, being intrusted with the formidable task Of restoring and 
reconstituting public order, disturbed by @ long and cruel war, by the over- 
throw of institutions, and by a frightful insurrection of very criminal men, 
have thought that in so dificult au undertaking it Was especially proper to 
look up to God and to begin by affirming his rights and those of the Church 
in order to obtain for yourself the gift of counsel and for your unfortunate 
country an cfficacious support from the true source of light, justice, and 
authority. As your misfortunes have been the fruit of perverse doctrines, 
which have weakened faith, corrupted science and manners, and as, con- 
sequently, it is important to prove clearly that the remedy consists in the 
rejection of those doctrines, we regard as a very happy event your act of 
full submission to the definitions of the Council of the Vatican, and the 
absolute devotion you profess for the throne of truth, which 
has received from Heaven the mission of crushing error, and 
thereby removing the roots of evil, Still it is manifest that 
it cannot freely and efficiently fulfill that mission, as well as the other 
charges of its supreme ministry, unless itself enjoying a sovereign liberty, 
freed from the control of any other authority. For this end the Divine 
providence has endowed it with a civil principality in its own right. That 
is why a sacrilegious oppression and the usurpation of a domain of that 
nature, which have moved the hearts of the faithful throughout the uni- 
verse, Whose sacred rights have been trampled underfoot, have equally in- 
flamed your zeal 'o stigmatise so great a crime, and to ca!l upon the leaders 
of nations, especially ) our country, to redress so great an iniquity. This 
religious zal is an frrefutable proof of your faith end of your piety; it 
testifies to the indepencence and firmness with which you will fuifi, your 
legislative duties. {t affords a hope, also, that the majority of your 
colleagues, influenced by a desire to promote the real and *uvstantiol wel- 
fare of the Church and of the country, will presently share your convictions 
and give you the be hetit of their co-operation, That is what we cer tainly 
shall ardently solicit from God—we who look for the salvation of France 
and of all the universe in the re-establishment of religion, of truth, and of 
justice } and we heartily beseech His aid for you in your arducnos task, In 
the meantione, aon cign of the Divine favour, and ase proof of cur paternal 
affection, we bestow Upet you, from the bottom of of heart, cur apvetolia 
benedtetton, Given et Home, Out, 6, 1571, being she boyency otath year of 
ots Pentiftoste,-Piun LX, Pops,” 


gave a wart and cheering bloom; this soothing colour gave great 
effect to the one or two musterpieces of painting that hung on thi 
wails, and to the gilt frames; the furniture, oak and marqueteri 
highly polished; the curtains, scarlet merino, through which the 
sun shone, and, being a London sun, diffused a mild, rosy tint 
favourable to female faces, Not a sound of Loudon could be 
heard. 

So far the room was romantic; but there was a prosaic corner 
to shock those who fancy that fiction is the spontaneous overtluw 
of a poetic fountain fed by nature only; between the fireplace and 
the window, and within a foot or two of the wall, stood a gigantic 
writing-table, with the signs of hard labour on it, and of severe 
system. Three plated buckets, each containing three pints, tull 
of letters to be answered, other letters to be pasted into a classitied 
guard-book, loose notes to be pasted into various books aud 
classified (for this writer used to suver at the learned men whosuy, 
“1 will look among my papers for it ;”’ he held that every written 
scrap ought either tu be burnt or pasted into a classified guard- 
book, where it could be found by consulting the index) ; tive 
things like bankers’ bill-books, into whose several compartments 
MS. notes and newspaper cuttings were thrown, as a preliminary 
towards classification in books. 

Underneath the table was a formidable array of note-boo' 
standing upright and labelled on their backs. There were about 
twenty large folios, of classified facts, ideas, and pictures—for the 
very woodcuts were sll indexed and classified on the plan of a 
tradesman’s ledger; there was also the receipt-book of the year 
treated ou the same plan, Receipts on a tile would not do for th 
romantic creature. If a tradesinan brought a bill, he must be 
able to turn to that tradesman’s name in a book, an prove iu « 
moment whether it had been paid or not. Then there was a col- 
lection of solid quartos and of smaller folio guard-books called 
‘*Indexes.’’ There was ‘ Index rerum et journalium '’—* Index 
rerum et librorum’’—*‘ Index rerum et hominum,’’ and a lot 
more: indeed so many that, by way of climax, there was a fat 
folio ledger entitled ** Index ad Indices.”’ 

By the side of the table were six or seven thick pasteboard 
cards, each about the size of a large portfolio, and on these the 
author's notes and extracts were collected from all his repertories 
into something like a focus, for a present purpose. He was writ- 
ing a novel based on facts; facts, incidents, living dialogue, pic- 
tures, reflections, situations, were all on these cards to choose 
from, and arranged in headed columns; and some portions of tle 
work he was writing on this basis of imagination and drudgvry 
lay on the table in two forms—his own writing, and his secretary's 
copy thereof, the latter corrected for the press. ‘This copy wi 
halt margin, and so provided for additions and improvements ; but 
for one addition there were ten excisions, great and small. 

Lady Bassett had just time to take in the beauty and artistic 
character of the place, and to realise the appalling drudgery that 


KS, 


stamped it a workshop, when the author, who had dashed into his 
garden for a moment's recreation, came to the window, and tur- 
nished contrast No. 3; for he looked neither like a poet, nor « 
dradge, but a great fat country farmer. He was rather tall, very 
portly, smallish head, commonplace features, mild brown eye not 
very bright, short beard, and wore a suit of tweed all one colour. 
Such looked the writer of romances founded on fact, He rolled 
up to the window—for, if he looked like a farmer, he walked lil 
a sailor—and stepped into the room. 


ARCH AOLOGICAL ANTIQUITIES IN ARGYLESHIRE.—Mr, John §, PLene, 
who has lately been making explorations in different parts of Scot! 


pane, 
lately excavated a chamb.red tumnlus ia Argyleshire, the stone cairn vo! 
which was 130 ft. long. The tumulus ison the Duke of Argyll’s estate at 
Ach-na-Goul, near Inverary. The excavations were made at the request of 
the Marquis of Lorne, and they resulted, after 70 fc. of the structure | 1 
been opened, in a series of chambers, some scpulehral and others not; a eile 
chamber, 5ft. square, appeared to have been designed for eome other 
pore. The 70 ft, excavated formed a continuous lise, and thro 
out its length were evidences of cremation, The most interesting 0 
obtained was a conical white quartz stone, similar in shape to the remark- 
able British altars or pillars, one of which was lately found by Mr. lhen 
at Letcombo Castle, Berke, a second being referred to as being discovere! 4b 
Maiden Castle, near Wey mouth, at the late congress of the British Arc! 
logical As-ociation. S$ me incised stones, with “ cup and ring” marks, «od 
fragments of pottery, were a +0 Ciscovered. 

GIGANTIC RAILWAY UNDERTAKING IN EoypT.—The Malia Tov 
says :—* While people are talking of a railway tw’ India direct, to accor 
plish the passage from London to Calentta in five days, the Viccroy of 
Egypt bas actually commenced one of the most gigantic undertakings ever 
at empted in bis territory that of connecting Upper and Lower Eyxypt by 
rail, At the terminal point of all ancient and mcdern conquest, where the 


mighty Persiy nan invaders found the desert an iapassabie 
barrier, the Khe ed by an army of English engineers and navvics, 
will, unless stopped by the jealousy of the Sultan, drive an fron road and o 
team of iron horses, not only to the very confines of Nubia, but into the 


heart of Africa, opening up new fields for commerce, ard perhaps bring by 
home Livingstone first-class. ‘Twenty of the engineers for the avove 
undertaking passed through Malta afew days ago om their way, and will 
be followed by the remainder of the stall in a short time, When this eer 
efdered (hat the Hine, cormmencitye mt the seootd cataract, te to De | sate 
|} long, come idea may ve formed of tha amotntef latour remulred to tomeu!s* 
) the work’,!! 
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OF ALL THE GREAT 
THE COLLAPSE AY POWERS. 
atest military Powers of the Continent 
“within the present century, notwith- 
the utmost skill, preparation, expense, 
‘otion to arms, collapsed, one after auother, 
; f their greatest peril, as suddenly, 
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aud omPen with the now-belauded Prussia. Not- | 
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tanding the triumphs and universally- 
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a dubious state. She threw inquiry off the scent 
by the very excusable (feminine) representation 
that she was born in 1835 instead of 1830. It is, 
however, considered as established that she was 
the daughter of an officer quartered in Algeria, 


, and that in that colony she married a M. Bosc, 


now deceased, Whence comes the alias of B 


! Z y aroness 
de Schlick is not at all explained, 


In Algiers she 


. . : . Tv . ? 
thenafurious anti- Imperialist, familiar with the 


{LLUSTRATED TIMES 


made the acquaintance of M. Clement Duvernois, | 


in- | 
terior of Algerian prisons for seditious articles, Itis | 


I pray | but here and there the plates were quite worn 
to assist a away, while a further examination revealed the 


P e, of your | fact that many of the girders were eaten through 
gifts, and bestow them with that so great liberality | at the bottom. Moreover, the captain found that 


| for which the English nobility are j ; i 
Suglis i justly famed. | the pwops were ‘continually being choked with 
| ~ rym ~ faithtully repaid on the arrival of | pieces ot iron, and those thick mera: a pe that, 
| ry ra! rem : — Lhe following is the copy as the ship was evidently breaking up, there was 
of a 7 ie hag died = toa pogrom + | nothing for it but to run her towards the nearest 
lame se d’Almanyille. adame,—| land. Fortunately he was able to do so in safety: 
I am willing to help your mistress in any way that | but not the less does the danger to which he and 


Lovise p’ALMANVILLE.—P.S. Do not, 
you, refuse your help, Reflect: that 
crowned head is the purpose, Madam 


itary training of her people, secured | 
ere | Monarch Frederick the Great, | 
nation suddenly collapsed, crushed | 


said that when, at the outbreak of the war last year, 
M. Clement Duvernois was the Emperor's Minister 
; of Agriculture and Commerce, and charged with the 
o the dust, under the feet of Napoleon, | duty of victualling Paris during the approaching 
ttle of Jena. The King and Queen fled j siege, he bethought him—not doubtless unre- 
Jers of Russia, and the conqueror dic- | minded—of the lady of other days with two doubt- 
from Berlin as from his own capital. | ful titles, and resolved to put a good thing in her 
\ few years rolled on, and the same Napoleon—| way. ‘The Countess-Baroness aud widow was then 
the mightiest conqueror of modern ages, the most | living in a handsome set of apartments in the Rue 
“~ouplished tactician, the captain of armies | Tronchet, at a rent of 3000£., of which, however, 
ve ered by millions, the victor of a hundred | she never paid so much as a single quarter, M. 
num “he, too, aud his system collapsed amid the | Clement Duvernois gave her a Government con- 
ment of the world. Leipsic, Waterloo, St. | tract, in pursuance of which she undertook to 
‘Jena, in thr, proved the utter instability and | supply Paris with 20,000 quintals of rice, 4000 
ve liability of the grandest material forces and | oxen, 10,000 sheep, and 2500 quintals of bacon, 
eas |most unbounded accumulations of forts, | After many failures on her part to produce the 
of a d skilled commanders, All alike failed—| provisions promised, Sept. 5 was fixed upon as 
the utmost term for the fulfilment of the con- 
tract. Sept. 4 came. M. Clement Duvernois 
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half century passes; the lessons of the 
forgotten or unheeded, The worship 
jfarms is renewed, the flower of all the youth of 
France is driven by conscription into arms, and 
tle whole country becomes one camp, And, after 


breath, and the task of provisioning Paris fell into 
other hands. The Countess was not ready by the 
evening of the 5th, but on the 6th she paid a visit 


1), with what result ? The sublimity of ruin and} to Madame Nicolle, the wife of an inspector of 
the magnificence of collapse! ‘Lhionville, Stras- | markets, and, according to her evidence, left in 


Weissenburg, and Metz—and then the 
iting crash of Sedan ; followed yet further 
onged foreign occupation of nearly half 
ud by miles of flame and ruin in burn- 
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of France, & 
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‘eastward again. For a generation all Western 
Europe stood in a vague awe of the immense, and, 
us it was deemed, the almost irresistible power of 
Russia; and when the Czar Nicholas, the born 
eoldier—the stern, able, military autocrat—had 
organised her armies, it was universally supposed 
that no other Power could at all withstand such 
~randeur of material resources. But the Crimean 
war proved this also to be a gigantic fallacy, The 
proud, mighty Emperor died of a disappointed 
aud broken heart, and with the fall of Sebastopol 
collapsed also the awe- inspiring prestige of Russia, 
Allher Tartar hordes, all her myriads of conscripts, 
wyailed not to arrest that overthrow, 

Ouce again. ‘There was Austria—Austria, the 
paradise of the pipeclay system and the Elysium 
of ailitary martinets; Austria, that mighty 
empire, blessed with vast armies, all organised 
and directed bya régime the most purely military, 
and the most uncontrolled by any non-military 
interference. And what did all this, too, result 
inf gain, collapse! Doubled up—rolled together 
as a scroll’ of parchment at Koniggratz and 
Sudowa; and all in only seven days! Grand dukes 
ud martinets, veterans, generals, and generalis- 
simos routed like armies of women, and panic- 
struck as Hocks of feeble sheep. 

Disaster, failure, and collapse! These, then, 
are the words inscribed by the history of our own 
day on every great military empire, in characters 
-o plain that even “he who runs may read.” 

And will the Prussian-Bismarck policy of ‘blood 
and iron’’ fare better in the end? All past ex- 
perience proves the contrary. Even already the 
unanimous disaffection in Alsace and Lorraine, 


her drawing-room some plate as a present, and 
promised her a diamond necklace if by her influence 
with her husband the time for the completion of 
the contract could be enlarged. M. Lachaud, for 
the prisoner, denied the offer of the diamonds, and 
represented that the silver spoons, egg-cups, and 
other plate of trifling value left at Madame 
Nicolle’s, were not meant as a present, but only to 
be taken care of by her. M,. Lachaud said that if 
it were relevant to the issue, he could prove that 
his client was the Countess de Ginter. The 
Court found M. Clement Duvernois’s lady friend 
guilty of an attempt at corruption, and sentenced 
her to three months’ imprisonment and a fine of 
100f. On leaving the dock she appeared greatly 
surprised at the conviction, and exclaimed, ‘* No; 
this is not possible !’’ 


SINGULAR CASE OF OBTAINING MONEY 
ON FALSE PRETENCES, 

JouNn VEITCH, sixteen, desvribed on the charge- 
sheet as an office-boy, was placed at the bar 
before Mr. Benson, at the Southwark Police Court, 
on Tuesday, charged with being concerned, with 
another not in custody, in obtaining 10s. from 
Lady Mary Egerton, under the pretence that it 
was for the aid of the Empress Eugénie. The 
Comte Davillier, Aide-de-Camp to the Emperor 
Napoleon, was in attendance, with Mr, Albert, 
the interpreter. Nathaniel Druscovich, chief in- 
spector of the detective police at Scotland-yard, 
said that about a fortnight ago he got informa- 
tion that several letters had been received by the 
nobility and gentry like the one produced, in con- 
sequence of which he went to 33, Lynton-road, 
St. James’s-road, Bermondsey, in company of 
Sergeants Meeklejohn and Littlechild, About a 
quarter to seven he saw the prisoner enter the 
house and receive some letters. On leaving the 
| house he went down a turning, and under a lamp- 
the universal determination in France to watch | post opened the two letters produced. Witness 
for revenge, and the cold, quiet, vigilance of | then went up to him while he was reading the 
Austria, point to an embarrassed future for Prussia, | letter from Lady Mary Egerton, in which was a 
wud to seeds of perplexity sown by her late | post-oflice order for 10s., and asked him to whom 
victories and so soon germinating, | the letters belonged. He replied that he was 

History, too, has shown, as in the case of | authorised to open them, and declined to say by 
Peunsylvania, and as in Palestine of old, that|whom, Witness said, ‘* Very well, then, I shall 
ewall or comparatively unarmed nations, when | lock you up, but shall first take you to your father.” 
relying upon God and faithfully following after | ‘The prisoner then turned and said, “1 ‘ll tell youall 
righteousness, have been armed with a strength | about it. Last Saturday three weeks a lady ia 
stronger than that of any hosts or squadrons, | Bermondsey stopped me aud asked me for the 
lore protective than any human alliances, even | Spa-road. I told her I was going that way and 
the invisible but all-sovereign protection of God’s | would show her. On the road she asked me who 
good providence, This alone is the true and best | I was. I told her, and she asked me if I could 
defence of nations. —Communicated, see where letters could be received in the neigh- 

ee bourhood, and I told her I could take them. IL 
made an appointment to meet her on another 
day. When she met me she gave me a draught 
of a letter, and asked me to make forty coptes, 
and meet her again. She then gave me the 
addresses, and requested me to put them in en- 
velopes and send them off, giving me a sovereign 
to pay expenses. I accordingly posted them as 
she requested. She said she would treat in pro- 


THE AGITATION IN THE LABOUR 
MARKET. 

‘Tne trade dispute at Blackburn has been ter- 
minated; and Messrs. Pilkington having made a 
concession to their men the latter will resume 
work, Iopes are also entertained that the strike 
in the Forest of Dean will soon be at an end. 
The boatmen in an important district of South 


: ; . sre i veived, and I have an 
Statlordshire, known as the Tipton district, are oe ae rag ei nite o'clock to- 
Upon strike for 6d, a day rise in their wages. The jaPProw morning.” Witness took him to his 


‘istrict is in the very heart of the Black Country, 
Wuere the ironworks, the foundries, and the col- 
licries are the thickest. ‘The men ceased to work 
ou Monday. No goods are, therefore, being re- 
tuoved by canal from the works to the railway 
Stations, and by canal they are usually taken, for 
the arms of the canal connect the works with the 


| father, and on the following morning accompanied 
him to St. Thomas-street, Borough, where he had 
appointed to meet the woman, but, after stopping 
| there some time, he was unable to point anyone 
‘out to him. Witness then took him into custody. 
Witness added that at the time these letters were 


was blown away like a feather by the popular! 


Temple-bar, as much money as 1 cau obtain. 1 | 
cannot tell you my name, and I implore you not 
to try and find out who [ am. I have assumed 
the name of Julia de Norman in writing this 
letter, and you must write to me in that nhawe, 
and address your letter Post-« flice, Scarborough, 
Yorkshire. I implore you, Madame, to keep this 
letter unknown to anyone. | will send some 
money next Saturday if I have it by that time. 
1 am obliged to send a long way for it. Believe 
;me, Madame, that I regret greatly not to be able 
| to send it at once. Lam proud of the honour of 
| helping you, so great and noble as the Empress 
Kugénie, and | trust to receive a letter from you, 
Madame, to tell me if 1 may send the money on 
| Saturday next, It is by a hazard that 1 know of 
| your mistress’s distress. 1 will keep it secret. I 
| have hastened to write, and trust you may receive 
this safely, I remain, Madame, your devoted 
servant and friend, JuLIA Nouman,”’ The follow- 
| ing is a copy of the letter the prisoner was reading, 
and it contained a post-oflice order for 10s,— 
“ Mountfield-court, Robertsbridge, Hawkhurst, 
Oct. 15, Madame,—I inclose a post-ollice order 
for 10s., a8 a small proof of my sentiments with | 
regard to the sad subject of your letter, Yours, 
Mary Eéerron,”’ ‘This letter was addressed 
to Madame Louise d’Almauville, 33, Lynton- 
road, St. Jaimes’s-road, 8.E., London.”’ In 
answer to Mr, Benson, witness said that since the 
prisoner had been in custody he had not been able 
to find the woman, although he had given the 
prisoner the opportunity of assisting him. Lady 
Mary Egerton was not in attendance, Lnspector 
Druscovich said he had received a letter from her, 
and she was unable to come to London, He 


| 


| 


| 
| 


is possible, and I will send the post-oflice order to | his cre 


Ww were exposed demand inquiry and ex- 


planation, which will doubtless be forthcoming. 


Wetsn Juries AND ENGLIsn BAKKISTEKS.— 
A correspondent of the Biraingham Post tells the 
following story:—‘fAt the Anglesea Quarter 
Sessions, held at Beaumaris, on the 17th inst., 
Robert Evans, a butcher, was indicted for ste aling 
two sheep at Llangefui; also for a second charge 
of sheep-stealing, at the same place, the sheep 
being the property of another person. ‘The 
prisoner was tried by two jurics, a second being: 
empanelled whilst the first were considering their 
verdict. The first jury, who, like nearly all 
Anglesea petty juries, understocd very little 
English, returned while the second case was going 
on, and gave a verdict of ‘Not guilty.’ In the 
second case the prosecution had closed, and the 
prisoner's counsel was commencing his speech for 
the defence when the foreman of the jury, inter- 
rupting him, asked him to speak in Welsh, and 
then said that the jury had not understood a 
word of the evidence that had been given. The 
Court seemed for a tine to be ina tix. The chair- 
man decided that the case must go on, and the 
prisoner’s advocate continued his observations in 
English. ‘The chairman summed up in English 
very clearly ; but. the whole was a mystery to the 
jury, and the prisoner was acquitted.”” 
KwNarrina.—Astrange occurrence is reported 
from Jersey, the kidnapping of a Frenchnanly 
a French detective officer, It appears thai, 
during the war last year, the man who has becn 
kidnapped engaged himself as a substitute for 
one who had beeu drawn for military service. He 
was paid for his substituiion the sum of 20001, 
(£80). This money he deposited for safe keeping 


believed no other money was forwarded. ‘Lhe 
prisoner told him he had sent forty letters, but 
they had traced only half a dozen, Witness had 
ascertained that the prisoner was employed at 
Messrs. Peter Lawson and Co,’s, Cannuon-street, 
as a copying clerk, where also his father had been 
many years a contidential servant. The latter 
did not appear to know anything of the affair. 
Edmund Count Davillier was then sworn, and 
through Mr. Albert, the interpreter, said he was 
tirst Kquerry to the Emperor Napoleon. Neither 
the Emperor, Empress, nor any of the suite knew 
of such letters being sent as those produced. 
There was no such person as Madame Louise 
D'Almdnville among the suite, nor had any of 
them any knowledge of her or the letters. 
Inspector Druscovich here said he had the lani- 
lady of the house in attendance from which the 
prisoner received the letters if his Worship would 
like to examine her. Mary Avn Arnold was then 
called forward, aud on being sworn, said she 
lived at 33, Lynton-road, St. James’s-road, 
Bermondsey. About a fortnight last I'riday 
the prisoner came to her house and asked 
her if she would receive a few letters for 
a lady going on the Continent. She did not 
answer him at once, when he said, ** She 
has paid me handsomely, and would do the same 
to you.”’ He paid her 7s. 6d., and told her to 
take the letters in and she would be paid more. 
She at last consented, believing everything to be 
honest, and the prisoner told her he would call for 
the letters every day. Witness took in three 
letters altogether, which the prisoner carried away. 
One of the letters had a black border, like that 
from Lady Mary Egerton. The prisoner, in reply 
to Mr. Benson, said that what he had told the 
| officer was true, He did not know where to find 
the lady. He was in a very respectable situation, 
and would not wilfully doa criminal action. He 
called Mr. Thomas M‘Donald, manager to Messrs. 
Peter Lawson and Co., Cannon-street, who said 
the prisoner had been three years in their employ 
as ollice boy, but owing to his good conduct he was 
engaged in copying. He was a very honest lad, 
and had been intrusted with large sums at various 
times. In answer to Mr. Benson he said the pri- 
soner was au excellent penman. He did not know 
he had any temptation to bring himeelf into such 
a disgraceful position. The father of the accused 
was also called, and said his son was always a 
good and attentive lad, and he knew nothing of 
his writing the letters or making any arrangement 
with any woman. Mr, Benson told the prisoner 
that he was convinced he had not told the truth, 
It was pretty clear that he knew all about the at- 
tempted fraud, or he would not have opened the 
letters, and, there being no proof of anyone else 
being concerned with him, he sentence. 
three months’ hard labour. 


Tux Loss or tux Meoana,—The Admiralty 


written and sent out the Emperor, Empress, and 
suite were absent from Chiselhurst, the house being | 
under repair. Inspector Drascovich here produced | 


‘tatious, The inconvenience to the manufacturers 
's Very serious, inasmuch as every hour is pre- | 


have this week made public an interesting series 
of despatches received from the captain of the 
ill-fated Megwra. Great satisfaction will be felt 


“lous at this juncture, when goods are being *hic » following i throughout the country on learning that the men 
ees m » letter forwarded, of which the following is a & : . , 
ir ssed to the ports for shipment to the North of copy f- Chiselhurst, Oct. 7, 1871.—Madame,—-| who were forced to take refuge on Bt. mas 8 
“urope, for which only about a week reimains till | Island have experienced fewer sufferings than 


I, as a lady attached to the household of the 
Empress Eugénie, venture you to address on her 
behalf. My beloved mistress is at present in great 
distress, aud until expected supplies arrive from 
France I know not what we shall do, I therefore, 
Madame, supplicate your aid. If, with the noble 
compassion that so much has distinguished you, 
you are willing to grant it, please make an order 
of the post-oflice payable to Madame Louise 
d’Almanville, at the post-oflice, Charing-crcss, 
London. I shall the metropolis visit on the 9th, 
and any communication addressed to Madame 
Louise d’ Almanville, 33, Lynton-road, St. James- 
road, 8.E., will be by me received if this address 
reaches before the 16th. Pardon, Madame, for 
assuming a false name; my own must be con- 
cealed, and I you implore, in the name of the Holy 
Virgin, to keep this letter a profound secret, for 
my Royal mistress jealously guards her sorrows 
from the world, and would never forgive me if _ 
knew what I had dared to write. Favour me by 
an early reply, Madame, if possible, as I should 
be in London for one week, and the name I my- 
self permit to assume is not the one I bear at 
Chicelhurst. Trusting to ret eivo your gracious 
aid, 1 remain, Madame, your devoted servant, 


the close of the season, 


The North-Eastern Railway Company have | 
Sranted the nine hours to their workmen, and the | 
“oucession was celebrated in York, on Saturday 
“{ternoon, by a demonstration in honour of the 
“urinan (Mr. G. Leeman, M.P., the Lord Mayor) 
Prarag directors of the company. It is stated 
at the nine hours will be generally granted by 
he York employers shortly. 

f A gathering of the heads of several engineering | 
"ns was held at Lincoln on Monday, at which it 
Was resolved to adopt the nine-hours system. 

lle two principal firms of engineers and 
Muichinists in Carlisle have intimated to their 
Wwerkinen that they will adopt the nine-hours 
‘Yelelu on and after Jan. 1 next. 


A COUNTESS IN THE POLICE COURT. 
mr Countess Caroline de Ginter, or Genter, 
‘lus Baroness de Schlick, alias Widow Bosc, ap- 


Pe ‘red, last Saturday, at the bar of the Paris 


~verectional Police, to answer a charge of having 
“pled to corrupt a public fanctionary. What 
‘ed the dtat erodd of this lady was, in opite of 
reverrches of the prasecusion, left in 


might have been expected. Not only were the 
crew able to take ashore with them four months’ 
provisions, including a supply of rum, but they 
also found 3000 lb, of rice ou the island, fish were 
to be had in abundance, aud subsequently they 
managed to recover a good portion of the ship's 
stores, which greatly helped them in their camp- 
ing out. Despite the cold and the occasional in- 
clemency of the weather, there have been few on 
the sick-list; and, at the date of the last advices, 
supplies sent to the island had been delivered, 
and Captain Thrupp was making preparations to 
enable any ships that might call to take the men 
on to Australia. As to the cause of the loss of the 
vessel, doubt is no longer possible, When the leak- 
age was first discovered it was supposed that a 
rivet had been lost out of the ship's bottom ; 
but further examination showed a much more 
serious cause for alarm. ‘The platirg in certain 
parts was found to be “‘honeycombed”’ from cor- 
rosion. A diver sent down reported that there 
were several rusty spots, and that he placed his 
hand over each until he felt the suction of the 
water through one particular bole, He could not 
sey whether tho other spota were leaks or not) 


i him to | deputation ‘ 
branch of the National Education League. 
deputation presented a memorial with 11,228 


in a bank at Paris, but instead of fulfilling tle 
engagement he had made he left France and 
took refuge at Jersey, where he had been since 
employed at labouring work. Presuming on the 
restoration of peace as an immunity trom danger, 
he wrote to Paris two or three weeks ago for his 
money to be forwarded to him. His letter gave the 
long-lost clus to his place of abode, and a detective 
officer was sent afterhim. Landing at Jersey with 
the wife of the man who had been victimised, the 
detective aud the woman proceeded in acab to St 
Mary's parish, where, unrecognised by him, they 
identified their man, Next day the detective wei t 
in a cab alone, and introduced himself to the man 
as the owner of a small cargo ina vessel lying iu 
St. Aubin's Bay. He had, he said, a quantity of 
damaged goods on board that he wished to have 
landed; and, having been recommended to him as 
1n industrious man who would suit him, pressed 
him to accept the job, After some demur, which 
was set uside by the promise of good pay, the mun 
agreed, and, accompanied by a fellow-labourer, at 
whose house he lodged, he proceeded with the 
detective. On their arrival at the town the two 
entered an hotel, where brandy and cigars weru 
supplied, After drinking for some time they en- 
tered the cab and proceeded to the pier, On the 
way thither the detective pretended to be ill, and, 
stopping the cab, he gave the second man a half 
franc, requesting him to go back to town for a 
powder at a druggist’s, {Before the man could rc 
turn he bad recovered, and ordered the cab to 
drive on. At the pier-head a boat was engaged, 
and the two put off to the Small Roads, where 
was lying a pilot-cutter that the detective had 
previously engaged. Getting alongside, the pas- 
sengers were put on board, the boatman paid, and 
in a few minutes the captor and the captured were 
sailing with a fair wind for France, 

Tus Lonpon Scnoot Boarp.—Wednesday’s 
meeting of the London School Board was one of 
the most numeronsly-attended gatherings which 
has been held by that body. ‘Two deputations 
were introduced, each witha memorial against 
the payment of fees in denominational schools, 
and to which the chairman promised the most 
atteutive consideration. The board then pro- 
ceeded to discuss the by-laws. ‘Thetirst having been 
adopted, the Kev. J. Rodgers proposed the second 
as follows:—‘*'The parent of every child of not 
less than five years, nor more than thirteen years 
of age, is required to cause such cnild to attend 
school, unless there be some reasonable excuse for 
non-attendance.”’ The debate, which extended 
to considerable length, was adjourned. 

Tue BrrmMinGuamM ScnooL, Board AND THE 
DENOMINATIONAL QuESTION.—At a meeting cf 


the Birmingham School Board, on Wednesday, a 


from the working-men's 
The 


attended 


signatures, protesting against that portion of the 
by-laws of the board which permitted the appli- 
cation of public money to the support of sectarian 
schools, over which the ratepayers had no control, 
as a violation of the principles of civil and religious 
liberty which would provoke determined and con- 
scientious resistance. The representatives of the 
petitioners were in favour of compulsion, ard 
covld see no hardship in purely secular schools, 
After a long discussion the memorial was received, 


THE LONDON GAZETTE. 
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[ILLUSTRATED TIMES 


OcT, 28, 1871 


Siow ready, price 10s., THE BEST TIME TO BUY SILKS. 


VOL. XVIII. NE THOUSAND ODD DRESS 
HE ILLUSTRATED TIMES LENGTHS OF BICH FANCY SILKS are now CLEAR- 
(New Series). ING OUT, at reduced prices. commencing at 30s.; also extra 
a a qualities, 42s. and 633. Patterns free. 
Co’ for Bindi ‘ol. X a 18 
ier ols. =>. —_ ia UPWARDS OF 3000 PIECES OF 
Indices to all the Vols,, 14. each ; EW SILKS and VELVETS 
* stamps. . 
“~— od cederedt of am kestlor oo = PETER ROBINSON 
Newsagent in the United ‘Kingdom, or from with the first Continental Manufacturers have now been 
the Publisher, delivered. These Silks are specially adapted for the present 
T. Fox, 2, Catherine-street, Strand, London, W.0. season, embracing the highest novelties, and being the largest 
ever submitted to the public in this countey. ‘Tho prices will 
BUB so BIS ERS be found moderate, and are sure to give satisfaction to all who 
P' ABO. 
LLUSTRATED TIMES The Silks commence at 2 gs. tol ge: the Robe. 
requiring Back Numbers to Complete # obtain The Velvets he 6d. Dy 6d. the yar 


A personal inspection is invited. but where it is not possible 
fatterns will be forwarded free. 
Peter Robinson, 103 to 108, Oxford-street, London. 


CRETONNES, CACHEMIRES, AND FLANNELS FOR 
OLLY VARDENS, POLONAISES, &c. 


A choice collection of Elegant Designs, upon 
bleck or white grounds, in Chintz colours of every combination. 


REDUCED POSTAL TARIFF. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION TO 


Nets ILLUSTRATED TIMES. IN BLACK, WHITE, AND ALL COLOURS, “ 
For the United Kingdom. ELVET-FINISHED VELVETEENS, 
Fig Ra yg pa wiaaaiees = - Beautifully Soft and Very Rich, specially adapted for 
Twelve Months .. .. i. . ad, Compiete Costumes, Dolly Vardens, Casaques, &c., 
(In sll cases to be Paid in Advance.) from 2s. 6d. to Ss. per yard (very wide).—Patterns free. 
Ondare payable et ‘the Bomarset House Fost Ollice, Birand, 40 NG DRESSES. 
+. <4 jouse ce, Strand, ITUM) ) TRAVELLING } 
T. Fox, che Publisher FOR AUTUMN AND TR 


NVERARY FRINGED TWEEDS, 
mate of the very best Wool (Waterproof), in rich 
Heather Mixtures, Iron Greys, Browns, Navy, Violet, Blue, &c., 
at 2is, to 288, 6d. the Full Costume. Patterns free. 


Office, 2, Catherine-street, Strand, London, W.C. 


Now ready, 
81X COLOURED PLATES, PRICE ONE SHILLING, 


0 hee ILLUSTRATED LONDON 
ALMANACK for 1873, 


containing. 
SIX EMBLEMATIC PIUTURES OF BIRDS, 


SPECIAL FOREIGN NOVELTIES FOR 


ADIES’ RICH AUTUMN DRESSES. 
4 Drap d'Italie, all Wool, beautifelly soft, in very rich 


from Paintings by J. Wolf, Colours, from 22s. 6d, to 35s, the Dress. _ Habit Cloths, same 

Printed by Leighton B: a’ Chromatic Process ; Colours, 21s. 94. Popiine Velours, a new Silken Fabric, 58s. 6d. 
TWELVE FINE-AHT ENGRAVINGS ; the Dreas, 

Astronomical Diagrams of Remarkable Phenomena, Rich Satin Cloths, all Wool. every Colour, 188. 9d. to 298, 6d. 

with Ex tory Notes ; the Dress, Terry Cord Silk Poplins, in a perfectly new series of 


Twelve Illustrations of 
THE COASTING CRAFT OF ALL NATIONS, 
R al Far Mie ae timate seita nthe Cinema sehold 

‘am. reat Britain; the Queen's Household ; 
her Sajest ‘s Min ers; Lists of Public Ohices and Officers ; 
Banke: Law, and bared bel ; ae and movenie 
Festivals; Anniversaries ; of Parhamen uring 
the Seesicn of 1871 Continuation of the Diary of the PETE OR RON tae ee eats’ thet 
Franco - Pression War; Obituary of Beninens Rersoe he has succeeded in having several thousand pieces of this much- 
Christian, Jowish, and Mohamm Calendars ; Tables o admired Fabric made in rich warm tints, 
empe, neat eee nrery D Ol tine of High suitable for automn wear; 

‘ater ; - Office lations ; n ‘Be - 

amount of useful and valuable information, which has during | "4 thet, nohw nannies ore coat In all goods of 
the past twenty-seven years made the Iriversatsy Loxpon * 


ALMAXACE the most table and elegant companion to the it will be sold in all bgt ie estab at the old price of 


shades, 258. the Drees. 5 
Patterns of ail the above post-free from PETER ROBINSON'S. 


IMPORTANT NOTICE RESPECTING THE 
ACHEMIRE D'ALSACE” (Registered), 


mn yay ey ieee ner ania agknow- This charming materini can be obtained only from 
6 unp ented demand for the inivstratep Loxvon a, aie ZO a free. 
ALMaNack year after year stimuiates the Proprietor to still id - = 
fon exestions to secure for this Almanack a reception as 


favourable as that which has hitherto placed ite circulation 
second only to that of the InLverraray Loxpon News. 
The Inuverraten Lonvow ALmanack ia inclosed in an elegant 
cover, printed in colours by the same process as the Six Coloured 
lates, and forms a charming and pleasing ornament te the 
drawing-room table, 
The Suriiine ILuverratep ALMAWACK Is published at the 
Office of the IntuarratTRp Lonpox N ews, 198, Strand, aud sold 
by all Booksetiers and Newsagents. 


Ready this day (One Shilling), No, 143, 


HE CORNHILL MAGAZINE for 


NOVEMBER. With Illustrations by 8. L. Fildes and 
George Du Maurier, 


CHEAP AND USEFUL FABRICS 
OR LADIES’ AUTUMN DRESSES. 


Now ready, a Complete Collection of 
New Material, 10s, to 25s. the Dress. Patterns free. 


FOR AUTUMN AND WINTER SHIRTS. 
HE ATHOL FANCY FLANNEL, 


in numerous patterns, ali wool, fast colours. 
Equally adapted for Gentlemen's Shirts or Ladies’ Jackets. 
Is, Od, to 2s. 4d. per yard. 


FRUR SEAL JACKETS and PALETOTS. 


CONTENTS, 24 ip. deep, Sto logs. A 
Lord Kiigobdbin, (With an Illustration.) 26 eS 8 to l2 ge choice 
Chapter _LV1.—Before the Door. PS] a stoi from 
om LVI1L.—A Doctor. 90 » = to ga. several 
» LViUtL—In Tur! 33 » Wto Wes. hundreds. 
» LIX.—A Letter-Bag. Ladies intending to purchase wiil find an advantage in doing 
Une Pétroleuse: A Bunvenir of Versailics. so early. The above la are warranted, and, having ny 
Princesse Gallitein. pre} during the summer months, are very much lower in 
Dravidian Folk-8on; price than they could now be produced at. They are also 
People I have L. cheaper than last year 
The Adventures of Harry Richmord. (With an Illustration.) PETER ROBINSON will bo pleased to forward, freeon ap- 
Ohi LY.—My Retarn to England. lication, Engraving. with description of all this Season's New 
ae LVI.—Jenet and I. Riantios. 103 to 108, Oxford-street, W. 
” _ ubjection. 
- LIX.—1 meet my First Playfellow and take my EW MANTLES. 
Pantshment, 


to 40 g8. 


Velvet Man‘ richly trimmed, lace, gimp, &c, 5 
Sante, fur tama pereaaenh et) 


Velvet Mantie, fur 


» LX.—Conclusion. 
Surra, Evpse, and Co., 15, Waterloo-place. 


Volvet Jackets .. te oe ee eo on 3,, 10 gs. 

. Sacte Mhantion’ worn ries to chine tna trinasst 5. On ae 

antles, very in shape and trimmin, . 16 gs. 

pcan 8S MAGAZINE (No. 145) | Gicth Taekete benatiful variety ee ss pe OR 

for NOV EMBER. House Jackets, novelties, shaped and loose .. + dy 288 

CONTRNTS be; Si aeannes Rouse sane, beautifully are eae H ra 0 =. 

ANTS a ra Jackets, em! w re ee . 

“A Week in the West,” From a Vagabond's Note-Book. Goore Manties, some beautiful povelaios sere, ewe, a 

«Patty. Conclusion Weterproct Mantis, new end clrouiar shapes <. 1, Shs. 

‘ a . * aterproof Mantiles, new and circular sha) oe Ly 4. 
. * The Early History of Oxford.” By J, R. Green. Part Il. Prociiiustrations of this Season's ‘New Mantien . 


The History of a 8 pposed Classical Fragment. 
. The of a Su ent."* 
Enis, M.A. 

“Khismet.”’ 

“Two Homes.” A Sonnet. By A. L. 

“ American Experience tn the ef of the Poor.”’ By James 


Bryce. 
8. ‘Pleasant Recollections cf Fifty Years’ Residence in Ire- 
— By John Hamliton of St. Ernan’s. Parts V. 


a . 
9, “ The Autumn Manwuvres and Army Organisation.” 
The December somber of MACMILLAN'S MAGAZINE will 


st-free on application. 


By PETER ROBINSON, 103 to 108, Oxford-street, W. 


MP2 2 oe 


AT PETER ROBINSON'S. 


OURNING WITH ECONOMY. 
Families are waited upon, ‘free of any extracharge,” 
by experienced Female Assistants (or Dresemekets), in an 
part of the country (no matter how distant from London), wit 
an excellent choice of articles, including made-up Skirts, Cos- 
perme _—— Bonnets, and every fashionable and necessary 
uisite. 


rontain the of a new Story, * BETWEEN ourning for Servants at reasonable stated charges. 
THE HIULS, LEANOR A. TAYLOR: to be shortly fol- 
lowed by “THE REMARKABLE ADVENTURES OF A Letter Urders or Telegrams tinmedistely attended to. 


PHAETON,” by the Author of * A Daughter of Heth.” 
MacmriLan and Co., London. 


8 »'d by all Booksellers, Newsagents, and at all Raliway Stations. 


RESSMAKING. 


Making Plain Dress, 9s. 6d. 
Making Trimmed Dresses, from 10s. 6d. to 12a. 6d., 
without expensive Sandries. 


LL SHEET MUSIC,. includin the | The highest talent is employed in this department, and large 
ted at the shortest notice. 
Shu Preptestione of all the trade, promptly forwa: by post orders OETER TX ot ates 


. Payment received In postage-stamps, 
Lon : Rosgar Cooxs and Uo, a 
AR AWAY.—The Song of the Day. By 
Miss M. LINDSAY (Mes. J. W. Bliss). 
0.1, The Bong. 4s. 
» 2% Ditto, for two voices. 4s. 
» 8 Ditto, Piano Solo (just issued), A Brinley Richards. 4s. 
Each if price, 


free by post at ha 
LONE. New Sacred Song. Words by 
Mrs. R. B. Tritton; Music by Mies M. LINDSAY (Mra. J. 


GENERAL MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 
256, 258, 2600, and 262, Regent-strect, 
the Largest Mourning Warehouse in London, 


EW . AUTUMN DRESSES. 
RICH FRENCH SATIN CLOTHS, the most feshionable 
dress for the season, “ qualité supérieure,” the texture being all 
pare woot, the colours are of the most brilliant kind—equal to 
silk, 


The following are some of the newest colours of the 
season :— 


A Mexique Myrtle. 

. BLISS), 5Ss.; free by it for 18 stamps.—London: Pab- r 
lished only’ by Honeur Coens and Co., New Burlington-street. ocean, oy Ba 
Order of all Musicsellers. Magenta. Claret. 

a — _ — ny Humboldt. New Brown. 
IANOFORTES.— MOORE and MOORE Viet, ee 


Also Black and Grey for Mourning, 
cnt in any lengths, at 1s. 2)d., 1s. 4he¢., and Is. 6jd. a yard, 
Patterns free every where. 
HENRY GLAVE, 5% to 557, New Oxford-street, W.C, 


ILKS FROM FRANCE. Dresses at 23s. 
each, containing an abundant quantity. They are fashion, 
able plain colours, brocaded and twilied, made of bright silk, 
with asmal! portion of wool, just sufficient to make the fabric 
excellent for wear. Patterns sent. 
HARVEY and CO., Lambeth House, Westminster Bridge. 


IDE VELVETEENS, bright and soft 


aa slik. Sacrificed at 2s. 64.; usually sold at 4s. per 
yard. Aili Fashionable Colours at 3s. Patterns sent. 
HARVEY and CO., Lambeth House, Westminster Bridge. 


RENCH MERINOES.—Finest Quality 


and double width, at 2s. per yard, in every fashionable 
Colour, navy blue, bottle green, black, &c. This article is sup- 
plied daily in large quantities, end gives entire satisfaction, 
4 Patterns sent. 
HARVEY and CO., Lambeth House, Westminster Bridge. 


Let their Pianofortes on Hire for Three Years; after 
which the instrament becomes the Property of the Hirer, Eas: 
Terme, from nab gs. ch eo ang ‘These instruments are warranted 
and of the roann re Pianofortes from 16gs. 104 and 


» BO, 


ARMONIUMS.—MOORE and MOORE'S 
Gratis fC: Cerise ieee 
‘Ware: Hooms: 104 and 106, Bishopsgate-street Within, 5.0. 


J GOSNELL and CO.’S CHERRY TOOTH 
PASTE i perior to Tooth Powder, gi 
t he teeth a peart ke whiten ees, protects acta te caine! from ‘cans, 
panertn 8 pears reath. 

* JOH GOsNELL and 8 EXTRA HIGHLY BCENTED 
TOILET AND NURSERY POWDER, recommended for its 
pity. be had of all Perfumers and iste; aud at 
Angel-paseage, 93, Upper atreet, London, B.C, 


IMMEL’S PHOTOCHROME.—Pomade 
Grey Hair and Board in a few days to their 


to change 
original Colour through the of light. Easy to appiy. m of a ss att 
se fay eden sch ae oat act anata | MJ RS. YOUNG'S “ONE GUINEA® 
Regent; anti Coral; nd Toe Kings nods Brighton: Se 
_ _ - ’ JREANNEL DRESSING-GOWNS, |_|’ 
AIR DESTROYER. —248, H h Holborn, A HER Ee oe ees = Ns 
Lenten. — ALEX. BOSS'S DEPILATORY remeves PATTERN 8 and ILLUSTRATIONS 
skin. Price 3s. 6d; sent for 54 stamps. all Chemists. Post-free. 2 
LENFIELD [28 24 129, OXFORD - STREET, 
G Exclusively wend ie tee hovak Laundry L cee W 
. : ADIES’ ELAST } 
Raiser | [pila er cttnanm aera 
Beware of spurious i POPE ond PLANTE, 4, Waterloo ple. Paton te 


| JOSEPH GILLOTT’S sr 


LL THE NEW FABRIOS, 


A 


Pate A Kiet had CRIBP'S 
BAK Barly Autom a Berges, 78. 11d. to 29s. 
BARR ee Serges, 159. 6d to 29s, 6d, 
pate tatu geo 0 0 
pax batt Sane Doe Ot vor bak 
BAKO eee Cloths, 12s. 6d. to 21s. 
BAKE 4 Cloths, 10s, 6d. to 25s, 
Early Autumn Plain Cloths, 68. 11d, to 21s, 
aac Barly Autumn Woot Poplins, 8s, 9d, to 12s, 6d, 
BAKE ee Merinoes, 12s, 6d, to 21s, 
Early Autumn Venetian Cloths, 12s. 6d. to 358, 


very Novelty, from 7s. 6d. to 55s. Full Dress, 
Every AKER and CRISP, 198, Regent-strect. 
ILKS! SILKS! SILKS! 
AKER and CRISP’S 
ew Piain Silke, at .. £119 6 Full Dross, 
New Plain Glacés .. + 1196 A 
New Plain Gros Grains .. 2 20 
pew Fisis Foote de Soies =2 19 6 to Sga. 
an 
_ New Corded Silks, at 219 6 Full Dress, 
Now Corded Silks .. .. 3 76 ay 
New Corded Silks .. . & 40 to 6gs. 
BAKER and CRISP’S 
New Costume Satins, at.. 2 20 Full Dress. 
New Costume Satins 2126 i 
New Costume Satins - 83 30 . 
New Costume Satins 3196 Ss 
BAKER and CRISPS 
New Fancy Silks, at 1156 Full Dress. 
New Striped Silks .. 220 fe 
Young Ladies’ Silks 220 oy 
BAKER and CRISP’S 
New Japanese Silks, at .. 018 6 Full Dress, 
New Japanese Silks 156 e 
New Japanese silks 196 “ 
New German Silks,. 1156 ‘ 


Patterns free.—19s, Regent-street, London, W. 


ILKS! SILKS! SILKS! 
BAKER and CRIS?’'S 
New Black Silks, at + £1 10 Full Dress, 
New Black Glacés .. 166 
New Black Gros Grains .. 
New Black Corded Silks .. 
BAKER and CRISPS 
New Black Plain Silks, at.. 3 


” 
” 
” 


.» Full Dress. 


New Black Corded silks, .. 4g5. oe 
New Black Figured Silks .. 2g8. ” 
New Black Satins +. 2g8. 
New Black Poult de Soles... 4¢8. 


198, Regent-street.—Patterns free. 


ECOND DELIVERY. — BAKER and 
CRISP’6.—VELVETEEN CKTRAORDINARY. 


all the New Colours, all the New Styles, all the New 


— 


} as 


T oT EN 
ELF-CLOSING GOAL 


The most conveni : VASE 
Buitable for the Office, re te ever invented E. 


Dining and Dn 
RICHARD and JOHN SLACK, 335, ee rs 
- + London, 


MALLPOX, FEVERS, 


and) §sKiyv 

) DISEASES, ” SKIN 
PYRETICERLINE: Cert Blo, eit? LAMPLOLG i 
ite effects are remarkable in their cure say 8: 8° invigorating’ 


e igo 
as directed. Sold by Chemists and then gee rention Sorating. 


H. Lamplough, 113, Holborn-hill, 


KIN DISEASES, 
AKHURST'S GOLDEN LOTION 


. Ty 


for Scurvy, ltch, Ringworm, Redness get’ AP4 Positive cnr, 
Diseases. 3s. 9d. and 4s. 6d, yt bottle Org ‘inples, al} Skin 
KE, Akhurst and Co., 8, Lam lemists, and W, 


8 Conduit-street, London, 


AYES WORSDELL'S PILLS 


Impure blood, no matter h e 
Of all disease, hence’ the value of. Raver the foundat 
PILLS, which effectually cleanse the vital fluid RSDEL 


ion 
Lis 


1000 Boxes, in Bla nad Colours. 
No. 1. 100 Boxes Moleskin Velveteens 15s. 6d. Full Dress 

2. 100 Boxes Lyons Velveteens 38s, 6 se 

3. 100 Boxes Swies Velveteens $ ” 

4. 100 Boxes Italian Veiveteens 4 » 

5, 100 Boxes Genoa... Velveteens 3 pS 

6, 100 Boxes Spitalfields Velveteens 3 ” 

7. 100 Boxes Manchester Velveteens 47s Od. we 

8. 100 Boxes German Velveteens 45s. 6d. ‘a 

9, 100 Boxes Fancy Velveteens from 45s, to 4 ga. 
10. 100 Boxes Coloured Velveteens, every colour, 


- BAKER and C i P, 108, Regent-street. 
THE HEIGHT OF FASHION, - - 

MNHE DOLLY VARDEN POLONAISE, in 

Chintz, Cretonnes, Sateens, Black and Coloured Vel- 


veteens, and other textures, 188, 9d. to 52s. Gd. 
Illustrations free. 


ATERPROOF TWEED CLOAKS and 
COSTUMES. The biggest stock, choicest colours, lowest 
prices, newest shapes. 
Illustrations and Patterns of Materials free, 


ILK and SATIN SKIRTS in Unlimited 
Variety. Rich plaited, flounced, or quilted, 
Ecovnomical prices. 
BAKER and CRISP, 19s, Regent-street. 


urities. “hey strengthen all th from all 

featiwhen al uth emp aye tng 
old by al hemiets and oth . n P, 

at lid, 2s. 9d., and 4s. 6d. per het Dealers in Patent Moai 


: — 
FPEALTH FLANNEL and MEDI 
BANDS (Dr. DURAND'S PATENTED).—Allw} 
their health and would prolong their lives should wean care 
marvellous preservatives, They are ermanent cures fen 
monary, rheumatic, and nervous atte: 0 for pul 
safeguard against cholera, smallpox, & thorough 
form et ePidemic. Banda from 7s. z aad. 
rom 5s, to 168. per yard, Catalogu 
MARTIN and é6., Zi, Golemansstrect, E.C, * 
NDIGESTION. 
The Medical Professi opt 
MORSON'S PREPARATION ot SPsEN Eb 
as the true remedy, as 
Sold in bottles andboxes, from 2s. 6d 
by all Pharmaceutical Chemists: 
and the Manufacturers, * 
Thomas Morson and Son, 
124, Southampton-row, Russell-square, Lon: 


OLLOWAY'S PILLS 


Ines, 


CATED 


lon, 


I 


pre-eminently surpass all other medicines 
Mm exercising cooling and purifying powers. Biliousnes 
headache, dizziness, lassitude, and other dyspeptic symptom 


vanish befure the correction influence manifested by the 
over digestive, and their wperitive pe wee Weve Fille 
over the bowels, 


Rorat FREE HOSPITAL, Gray's-inn. 
road,—Open to the sick poor without letters: 


mendation, if recom- 


FUN Ds urgently needed. 
James 8. Buyrn, Sec 


HARING - CROSS 


Cc HOSPITAL, Woesi 
Strand, W.C.—This Hospital provides accommodation for 
liv [n-Patients c nstautly, and affords relief to upWards of 401) 
cases of accitent aud emergency annually, CONTRIBUTIONS 
are earnestly sulicited, Henny Wootcorr, sec 5 


+ 2pTr 7 a ‘XY 
MXuE HOSPITAL FOR WOMEN, Soho- 
square (established 1842), for the Reception of Patient 
from alt parts of the United igdom and the Colonies, 
CONTRIBUTIONS are earnestly solicited in aid of this 
National Charity, which is open and free to every poor and 
suffering woman in the land, 

Bankers—Messrs. Barclay, Bevan, and Co.; Messrs. Ransom 
Bouverie, and Uo, Henny B. Incnam, Secretary, | 


r 7 ‘a " . 
( TY OF LONDON HOSPITAL FOR 
DISEASES OF THE CHEST, Victoria Park. The Com 
mittee earnestly AVPEAL for FUNDS in support of the exten- 
sive operations of this Institution, The sospital is entirely 
dependent on voluntary support. 203,000 Paticuts have been 
relieved by the Charity since its commencement, in 1848, 
‘Treasurer—Heury ‘Lucker, Esq., 30, Gresham-street. 
Bankers—Messrs. Barclay, Bevan, and Co., 54, Lombard-street. 
Henry Sewewt, Hon. dec. 
W1LL1am Jonze, dec, 
Office, 24, Finsbury-circus, E.C, 


R™! ‘SEALSKIN JACKETS. 
During this month at summer prices, 
Price-Lists free. 
a BAKER and CBISP, 198, Regent-street. 


[LFIzLD PARQUET FLOORS. 


Universally acknowledged to be the best. 
By appointment to 


H.I.M. THE EMPEROR, 


and all the Courts and Museums of Germany. 
10 PRIZE MEDALS AWARDED, 
Sole Dépst— 
13, BERNERS-STREET, OXFORD-STREET, 
LONDON, W. 


ASELTINE, LAKE, and CO. obtain 


Home, Foreign, and Colonial PATENTS for INVEN- 
oe on favourable terms.—Agents in every part of the 
world, 

“INTERNATIONAL PATENT OFFIOE" (Established 
A.D. 1850), Southampton-buildings, London; and 23, Change- 
alley, Sheffield, 


CCIDENTS CAUSE LOSS OF LIFE 
Accidents Cause Loss of Time, 
ACCIDENTS CAUSE LOSS OF MONEY, 


Provide against Accidents of all Kinds 
bv Insuring with the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


An Annual Payment of £3 to £6 5s, 
insures £1000 at Death, 
oran Allo ce at the rate of 
26 per for injury. 
Offices—64, Cornhill; and 10, Kegent-strect, 


Witttam J. Vian, Secretary. 
9538 AGENTS sell HORNIMAN'’S TEA. 
Good value for money is desired by all, hence 
the general and increasing demand for Horniman's Pure Tea, 
which is uniform'y strong, wholesome, and truly cheap. 
Genuine Packets are signed 


WHF /Morneman. "Ce: 


y INAHAN’S LL WHISKY. 


I This celebrated and most delicions old mellow spirit 
is the very CREAM OF IRISH WHISKIES, in quality un- 
rivalled, poriony pare, and more wholesome than the finest 
Cognac Brandy. Note the words " KINAHAN’S LL WHIBSKY” 
on Seal, Label, and Cork.—6a, Great Titch field-st., Oxford-st..W. 


ELBOURNE MEAT - PRESERVING 
COMPANY (LIMITED), 
COOKED BEEF and MUTTON in Tins, 
with full instructions for use, 
Prime Qualities and free from Bone. 
Sold Retail by Grocers and Frovislon- Dealers throughout the 

ingdom ; 

Ww olerate by 

JOUN M'CALL and CO., 137, Toundsditch, London, 
OLLIER 


| ((uocoLATE POWDER 
and SON'S 


strengthens the invalid and invigorates the healthy, 
Sold by all Grocers, 1s. por ib. “Try it.”’ 
STARCH, 


G LENF 
see that you get it, 


as inferior kinds are often substituted 
for the sake of extra profits. 


EEL PENS. 
Sold by all 
Stationers 


throughout 
the World. 


UININE WINE as supplied to the 
Sick and Wounded during the iate war, The expensive 
forms in which this medicine is administered too often 

Ree etcrtionsss eneral tonic. Thesuccessof‘' Waters's 

uinine Wine” arises from its careful preparation. Each 
oe full contains sufficient Quinine to make it an ex- 
cellent restorative to the weak. It behoves the public to see 
that they have Waters’s Quinine Wine; for the result of 
late Chancery proceedings elicited the fact that at least one un- 
Bases imitator did not use Quinine at all. All Grocers sel} 

atera's uinine Wine, at 30s. per doz.— WATERS and 
WILLIAMS, Original! Makers, Worcester House, 3, Eastcheap, 
London, Agents, BE, Lewis and Co., Worcester, 


om 


When you ask for 


IELD 


HE HOSPITAL for SICK CHILDREN, 4 


and 49, Great Ormond-st, W,C., and Cromwell House, 


Highgate. 
Patron—Her Majesty the QUEEN. 
This Hospital depends entirely on voluntary support. 
The Committee very earnestly solicit CONTRIBUTIONS. 
Bankers—W iliams, Deacon, and Co.; Messrs. Hoare; Messrs. 
Herries, Samve. WuirFoup, Secretary, 


HE RUPTURE SOCIETY.—Patron, his 


Royal Highness the Prince of Wales, 

‘This Society was established in the year 1804 for the purpore 
of supplying trusses to the necessitous classes. 

The number of patients assisted by the Society to Midsummer 
last was 57,037, Within the last three years more than 4/0 
letters have been sent to the clergy of the poorer districts in 
London for distribution among their parishioners. 

DONATIONS and SUBSCRIPTIONS are thankfully received 
LA the bankers, Messrs, Hoare, Fleet-street, B.U. ; the Collector, 

r. 

Ww 


. Geo, Henry Leah, jun., 73, Park-street, Grosvenor-tquare, 
y.; and by the Secretary, at No. 27, Great James-street, 
Bedford-row, W.C. 
By order, Wa. Moszeiny Tarver, Secretary 


REAT NORTHERN HOSPITAL, 
Ualedonian-road, N.—The New Ward, lately opened, 
cannot be fully occupied for WANT OF FUNDS, Sankers— 
Messrs. Ransom, Bouverie, and Co.; and Messrs. Barnett aul 
Uo. GeoxcE Ket, Seoretary 


OYAL LONDON OPHTHALMIC 


HOSPITAL, Biomfield-street, Moorfields, E.C. : 

‘The great enlargement of the Hospital necessitates an urge!’ 
APPEAL for ALD to mect current expenses. Annual bub- 
scriptions are especially solicited. - . i 
An average ot 95,000 Gub-patients and 1000 In-patienta receiv 


annually. 'T. Mogwown, Seoretary 
CANCER HOSPITAL, Brompton, and 167, 
Piccadilly, W.—In consequence of a considerable increase 
in the number of Indoor Patients in this Hospital, which ay 
exceeds sixty, great additional expenses have been incurred. 
The beard earnestly solicit further SUPPORT to enable them 
tu continue to uflord soe a et portion of the sick poor 

suffering from this terrible malady. 2 — 

'reaserer-Ge0. T. Hertslet, Ksq., St. James's Palace, 8.W. 
Bankers— Messrs. Coutts and Co., Strand. 
bment, 16) 


| J bl 7, Piccadilly, W. 
ee pation oeaer, _ J. Jupp, Secretary. 


N.B.—One guinea annually constitutes a Governor; and 4 


donation of 10 gs. a Life Governor. 

(THESE THOUSAND FOUR HUNDRED 
and SIXTY ORPHANS have been maintalne: on 

cated by the LONDON ORPHAN ASYLUM since its formation, 

tu 1813. 
me peel 20 erp {etary pe 
5 ical at yrotes 
has sheltered 450 children, un ene Senor tarnative of 


»hans. 
h give 
ample and com 
the building is rapidly advancin, 
itis remarkepe tor its eee wor! 
Of an, nana outiay is scoounted oor by oan weer ision of suffic 
large a number of int p yhari 
euy ne effort wil exhaust bg reserve fund and leave the Charity 
id. to 
a Ber this account the Stanagers very earnestly plead for AID 
the Building Fund. They appeal with contidence rir re. 
labours of the Charity are as Widely known &» they vies pee 
canes extending as they do to orphans of every 
locality. 

The Vianagers respectfully submit that it is 
resent a stronger claim to public sympathy oe ; 
jes in their endeavour to afford, in the bes Poerleds 

larger amount of relief to the widow end the tet Till be grate: 
‘urther pi aed to the Building Fund w i 
rece 6 og, £1 18. 
To eet peeription tor one vote, 10s. 6d. ; for pari hn feos 
Life ditto for one yote, £5 os. ; for ove BA seg bale voting pri- 
Donations to the Building Fund Lot Nourns, Secretary. 


ileges. 
WOliice, 1, St. Helen’s-place, Bishopsgate-street, B.C. 


fent 


gsible to 
hardly pose than 
he way, 


Catherine-street 
the County © 


London: Printed and Published at the Office, 2, 
strand, 


u ish of St. Mary-le-Strand, In ‘ 
Middlesex, by ‘Tuomas Fox, 2, Outherine-strect, 
aforcsaid.—October 28, 1871. 


